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CHAPTER SIX. 
Sentimental and philosophical reflections of the hero—A discovery enough to 
break down the most elastick mind—the sympathies of the reader powerfully 
excited. 
I am a believer in predestination. I, myself, though I say it, am 
a marked victim! The Fates have been inexorable to me. Although 
given to conteinplation, I never did make out how those three old 
women—so much business as they have on hand, too—could find 
time to descend amid pots, stewpans, and kettles, to prevent me 
from having my vegetables—the only things I was allowed to eat, in 
consequence of my debilitated state—from being cooked in a healthy 
manner. Yet so it was. A dark fatality attended all my endeavours 
I could not get a potato fit to eat. As for the recipe contained in 
my foregoing number, I wish—I really wish every family on earth 
could be induced to try it 
It is wonderful! The vegetable thus treated, is very superiour. It 
comes from the pot dry and white. The skin breaks apart and curls 
up. You can take it off with your fingers, as you would the shell 
of aroasted chestnut. The potato itself splits open, hot, light, and 
And yet—so strangely is human 


I have personally made the experiment 


digestible—nothing can be finer! 
nature constructed—so blind—so perverse—so stupid is man—not 
five New-York families in a hundred—although this reeipe has been, 
time after time, presented to their eyes in the newspapers—have ever 
thought of telling their cooks the simple and inestimable secret. As 
for the boarding-houses, I have some experience in that line; and 
the injustice done there to this valuable gift of nature, ought to—I 
say it deliberately, although I am perfectly aware of the extent of 
such a penalty—ought to bring, and hare brought, the dyspepsia upon 
the whole community ! With what a feeling of disappointment have 


tut tal 


J, on taking my eat u bic, cast & 
kitchen had deposited my favourite food, 


tt "ves upon the dish in which 
the unseen pythoness of the 
and beheld them there—hard, soaked, leathery—cutting with a suc- 
tion which caused one half to adhere to the knife, and resisting the 
teeth like an imperfectly-roasted apple. And yet people complain 
of the dyspepsia 

In addition to the state of my health, I began now to suffer from 
another cause. The portion of my fellow-creatures, whose digestive 
powers had never sustained any injury, made me the subject of un- 
feeling jests. The beef-eaters ridiculed me cruelly. Tobe sure, I reta- 
liated upon them ; but, somehow or other, my ridicule—for I am exces- 
sively thin—feebly discharged from behind a boiled carrot and a glass 
of water, did not always produce its intended effect. I detest the 
broad yokes of those rotund beef-eaters, presiding over a sirloin half 
as large as themselves, surrounded by bottles, glasses, butter-hoats, 


There 


Although not of an ill-natured or re- 


gravy-dishes, and all the paraphernalia of their gross appetites 
is one thing which I sill say 
vengeful disposition, yet I do think that beef makes people unfeel- 
What business was it of theirs if I chose to dine on apple- 
What right had they to pes- 


ing 
sauce, or a boiled egg and black tea ? 
ter me with their impertinent mirth, because I found it agreeable— 
in the weak state of mv stomach—to follow a regular system—to 
have potatoes on Sunday—turnips Monday—carrots Tvesday—pars- 
nips Wedoesday—asparagus Thursday—cauliflower Friday—and 
cabbage Saturday? Ah! honest folks! (I used to think,) obstrepe- 
rous wassaillers !—stanch eaters of beef and drinkers of beer'— 






wait a while, till apoplexy, gout, dropsy, and other friendly com- 
panions of the luxurious banquet, intrude upon your pleasing revels 
I have already lived to see these merry gen- 
As for me, I defied 


Obesity had no terrours 


—yvour smart jokes ! 
tlemen pay the penalty in more ways than one 
apoplexy. I snapped my fingers at gout 
forme. I was lean, light, spiritual ; and though, certainly, the coat 
of my stomach had entirely failed, yet I did not despair of a complete 
cure. by the aid of an exclusively vegetable diet 

One day I was taking my usual walk upon the Battery, think- 
ing of the happiness which I should produce if I could diffuse, uni- 
versally, my prescription for cooking potatoes, and building up airy 
visions of what the human race might attain, could they but be per- 
suaded to eat nothing but vegetables, and to quench their thirst with 
sunple water or milk, when who should come up to me but Dumps 
—the very friend who had arrested my barbarous course of beef 
steak without vegetables 

* Rueful,” said he, “how de do’” 

** Well,” said I, “ my friend Dumps, I don’t know. Upon my 
word, I'm nothing to boast of.” 

“ You have, I hope, utterly abandoned the use of meat.” 


** Utterly. 


* You feel somewhat better?” 

“Can't say Ido. If anything, I am considerably worse.” 
** Then, I'll tell you what,” said he 

* What!” said J 

“Your vegetables are not properly chosen,’ said he 

* Chosen?” 

“ Certainly—chosen. You are, of course, aware that, among 
vegetables, there are many, in common use, peculiarly destructive 
to health?” 

* You don't actually say so!” said I, alarmed. “ Vegetables 
destructive to health’ I thought, or. the contrary, 


You appal me 
that when I left meat, I was in a region of perfect security—that I 
might eat without fear of errour—and that the more | ate, the less 
the acid principle would affect me—the better my gastrick juice 
would become—the fewer noxious gases I should imbibe. I thought 
vegetables were all demulcent—mucilaginous—nutritive—farina- 
ceous—pure—mild—cooling—eseu—" 

“Tut! My friend,” interrupted Dumps, “‘ you know nothing of 
the matter. Vegetables must be used with the greatest discretion 
They are dange rous—very dangerous—very dangerous, indeed '" 

* You astound me !” 

*“ Cabbage, for example Tt is an excellent food under proper 
treatment ; but—in how many waters do you have it boiled? 

** How many waters ' 

“Yes.” 

“Tt is boiled as every other vegetable is.” 
* What, once only ? 

* Certainly.” 
“Pah! 


unless boiled in two waters 


And you wender that you are il! 
When half-done, take 
out, and put them in another saucepan of boiling water 
** What for?” 
“To remove the offensive oil, to be sure 


“Offensive oil!” 


Cabbage is poson! 


them directly 


“Unquestionably. Do you ever eat turnips? 

** After potatoes, they are, with one exception, my principal de- 
pendance 

“You know the anti-vital water is to be carefully taken from 
them?” 

* Anti-vital water from turnips?" 


“Unquestionably. The water must be pressed out of them with 


the greatest care, between two plates.” 
“* My prospects are blighted,” said I. **There is no longer any 
place for me in this world. There is one thing, however, which | 


should like to ask you. One vegetable, which, in speaking just now 


of turnips, vou of excellence 


heard me place them, in the scale 
to p ] 


vatoes, with one crception That exception, mv frend, : 


* Do not hesitate—speak out,” said D Imps 


* Carrots!” said I, firmly * Tell me, frankly I can bear it—I 
am no child—tell me if carrots share in this general taint Tell me 
if. in giving myself up, as it were—utterlv—confidingly—to carrots, 
ri} ve been | emature Does anv suspicion—any vice rest pon 
them? 

Dumps drew up his mouth and evebrows with the air of one who 


meditates ] hung with eagerness upon his re ply 





* Carrots—humph ’ here are pros and con ‘They are 





for a « rather fibrous, perhaps—but, when vot 


ange 
young and thoroughly boiled, they he tolerably easv on the stomach.’ 


“Thank vou, my friend,” said J, ** thank you 


*“ But,” added he, ** you are of course aware that, when old, and 


grown in marshy places, thev sometimes produce insanity.” 


“Then, what in the name of heaven can I eat '” said I, with an 


air of desperation. “Onions? 


* Too acid!” said Dumps 
* Celery?” 

‘* Destroy the nerves! 

** Radishes’” 

* Kall a horse 

*Cuc 
“De ath! : 
I re zarded h 


He smiled 





said Dumps 


m with a wild air 


** Don’t be alarmed, Rueful,” said he, soothingly. ** Your case is 
not vet desperate.” 
*“ Advise me, then.” 


**T will. You must change your boarding-house.’ 
‘What! leave Mrs. Q.’s'” 
} ' 


“ Unquestionably.” 


“The kindest hostess—-the most agreeable society—the plea- 
santest house—the best accommodations in New-York ! 
“ My friend,” said Dumps, “ you talk like a child. Kind hostess 


—agreeable society—house—accommodations! Are these to cure 


vour disorder’ Are these to 





repair your poor, weak, mmserabie 
stomach ! 
* True,” said I, “ very, rery true!” 
“Come with me' We have formed a sort of society—an anti 
improper-food-eating-and-beverage-drinking-society—vpon  scienti 
fick principles—conducted according to medical reles—all things 





coustrncted with a view te health. The cook under the discipline 
of a physician—a complete system—the chambermaids and waiters 
There we are all invalids—al 
—choice spirits—full of sympathy for each other—a “ 


learned in diateticks. valetudinanans 


alltem 


perate—all dyspeptick—not a single whole-coated stomach in the 
house 
** What an admirable idea!” said I, excited by this 


“ Unquestionably,” said Dumps 


account 
** No beef-eaters,” said [; “no beer—no melted butter—no any 
thing which can jar upon the calmness of temperance—the susee p 


tibilities of disease, or the cares so peculiarly necessary to the invalid 


—no oblique smiles, or heartless jokes, if one chooses to dine on 
apple-sauce and black tea.” 

‘* Shall I engage a room for you ' 

“Instantly. I'll go at once and order my bill at Mrs Q.’s; for, 
after all, there no one sympathizes with me—no one understands 
me.” 

“Tt is vour only hope,” said Dumps: “an entire new prin 
ciple. You would be poisoned to death in the outward world— 


unquestionably 
(Te be continued ) 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


SERIES OF RETROSPECTION. 











DIVISION OF ENGLISH INTO CLASSES—A CIRCUITOUS RIDE—nOsSWORTH 
FIELD-—TAMWORTH MIDDLETON-HaALt MANAGEMENT OF HORSES 
MEETING OF SPORTSMEN—A PACK OF HOUNDS 
. A tried and valiant servant 
So is my horse, Octavius, and for that 
It is a creature that | teach to felt, 
To wind, to stop, to run directly oF 
His corporal motion governed by my spirit ulus Casar 
My hounds are bred out of the Sparta 
So flew'd, so sanded ; and the ea 
With ears that sweep away tl ‘ 
‘ kneed, and dew-lay oe The 
be ‘ pursuit, but match’ 
] } vier enc A cry more 
Was never hailoo'd to, n chee N ' 
vw , Vicht's Dream 
I'ne stranger who makes a visit to England, and publishes an 
itinerary Of his tour, ia apt to pass his thine ‘ et in the metroy TF 
take a bref view of the princy al towns and cities, and most fashion 
able watering-places, and make a rapid « t thre hthe districts 
most renowned for picts e beauty 
This is customary and is natura! tit gives him a view only of 
the exteno country, and not of the nice shad ol reality 
vhich constitute its character 
In the city he becomes in essed with the impa le divisions of 
the orders that compose th satior The « © ot ne tv and 
gentry the class of wealthy merchants, en ed by commerce 
e artizans and tradesmen, and the grovellng crowd of la rers 
and poor 
In the West-end of London he views mayestick n i ons wious 
squares and noble parks; splend d eq pages and attendants i sump 
tuous liveries; all proofs of state and case d xury, which mark 
the huzher class In the narrow and crowded streets and lanes 
eastward of Temple Bar emphatically termed the city, he finds all 
hurry-scurry, bustling and thriving mdustrv mingled with a mase of 
squalid indivence 
In cathedral towns, the stranger finds the line ¢ gentility most 
strictly draw The upper class consist f? lecaved famiulse 
{ gentry, to whom the clerey © associate ‘ equal terms, and 
vho make up et ette for what thes h Mucnee. They hold 
ssernblies among themselves, from wt » thes hitants engaged 
n business, however wealthy, are tenaci xe det 
The latter form a second circle, with less « te t more abun 
dance of retreshinent, and generaliy more « eves and bloom 
ing cheeks among the females; so that the vo ful males of the 
first class gladly forego the starch and stitlness of the dignitary 


to revel im the second circle, f h they often choore 


blooming and wealthy brides 


In fashionable watering-places there 1s to a great degree a te mpo 
rary amalgamation of the aristocracy of birth with that of wealth; 
and, indeed, the barrier of distinction is much farther levelled, from 


the usage of minghng together in large hotels. But wo to him, and 


more especially to her, that should presume upon this transient n- 
intuna 


tercourse or even , OW Meeting their genteel acquaintance 
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in the metropolis. An unmeaning stare, or a half bow and a ¢ok| 
shoulder would probably repel the recognition 

These habits of transient familiarity followed by cold repulsion, 
are still more marked among those who casually encounter in the 
romantick solitudes of takes and mountains, where strangers are 
thrown together without the chance of testing each other's rent-ro]] 
ir genealogy, and are yambled into temporary unison by their simul- 
taneous pursuit after the picturesg ut 

It is not my intention to conduct the reader through those oft- 
related scenes of fashionable resort and artificial life. I wish to lead 
him into country scenes of genial hospitality, where all the barriers 
of rank are softened by the kindly intercourse of landlord and of 
tenant, and the gentleman and thriving yeoman meet on level ground 

They have alike the pure air of heaven and bounties of the soil 
The life of the peasant is manly and independent, however humble 
His wholesome cottage, generally decked with flowers, harmonizes 
with the rural scenery, and forms a picturesque appendage to the 
stately mansion of his lord; while his robust frame, and the rosy 
cheeks, elastick step and jutting boddice of his tidy daughters, might 
provoke the envy of those who dwell within its walls 

Even the very beggar, in his tattered garb, assumes a character 
of value in the picture ; as he grasps his trusty staff and treads the 
elastick turf, or eats his morsel beneath a canopy of boughs and 
foliage. 

It is in the country principally that we find that sturdy indepen- 
dence, that unpretending hospitality, that frank regard for his neigh- 
bour, common alike to lord and peasant, which form the character- 
istick features of John Bull 

After this preliminary apology for not following the beaten track 
of tourists, I invite my courteous reader to a ride from the old town 
of Derby, by a circuitous route to Middleton-Hall: an ancient feu- 
dal mansion, in the vicinity of which and under the guidance of its 
worthy steward, my youth was trained to those field-sports which 
form the pride of English country gentlemen, 

Along, then, my kind though unknown friend! Bestride thy 
horse, that we may put ourselves at once upon the road 

If thou art rather an aged gentleman, rheumatick of limb, and 
somewhat rusty of hinge, I will aid thee into thy saddle, and lead 
thee by a path smooth asa turkey carpet, avoiding every hedge or 
ditch. It runs, I acknowledge, through a sporting country, where 
every hall teems with reckless fox-hunters, but in September their 
season has not yet commenced 

But if thou art a random, vigorous youth, look well to thy girths, 
and sit fast upon thy saddle ; for I have a spice of what is techni- 
cally termed a larking disposition, and peradventure may place a 
fence or gate between us, over which it may task thy horsemanship 
to follow me 

So, now for the road! The morn is fine, and dame nature, the 
paragon of her sex, to whom time lends only touches of softness, 
that mellow, not extinguish, beauty ; whose voice is the whispering 
of leaves and murmur of the rivulet, shall charm us alike, vet excite 
no jcalous feeling in our love 

Leaving the old town of Derby, if you have passed through it on 
a market day, your mind will dwell on the display of blooming coun- 
try damsels with baskets of eggs and butter, as you pursue a route 
so retired and of such little custom, that you forget, save when 
halting to pay the toll, that you are on one of the turnpikes of the 
kingdom 

It is an easy and pleasant bridle road, of a red, marly soil, free 
from stone and dust; the country ts mostly level, though now and 
then from a long, gradual ascent, the eye commands a view over an 
immense circle of deep-green meadows, and massive but downy 
foliage, mixing and softening in mellow distance. 

Pure rivulets the Dove and the Trent, refresh the meadows by 
the winding of their silver currents, that at some seasons overflow their 
grassy beds—and herds of sleek cattle graze on the delicious herbage 

A moderate trot, favourable to your horse, while it enables you to 
observe the changes of scenery, brings you in two or three hours to 
Ashby de la Zouche. A ruimed castle rmsing above the foliage warns 
you of your approach, and ere you enter the village, you pass the 
ancient tilting-ground, now a green meadow divided from the road 


by a luxuriant hedge }} 


Near to the old ruin ts an hotel of stone ; in the summer the abode 
of those who seek rural retirement, removed from the gay bustle of 
fashionable resort 

A few miles cireuit would lead you to the town of Market Bos- | 
worth, whose needle-like spire, that you behold on the left, marks 
the famous battle-ground on which the tyrant Richard the Third lost 
both realm and hfe, to Harry Tudor, earl of Richmond, who as- 
sumed the crown as Henry the Seventh, upon the bloody field 

But we pursue the direct route to Tamworth, and thence to Mid- | 
dleton-Hall, the object of our journey 

Tamworth has marked features of antiquity 
half a ruin, of circular form, and clothed with ivy, posted like a gi- 


the tower or castle, 


gantick champion at the junction of the Tame and Anker, to com- 
mand a bridge across the stream, and the approach to the town; 
once, no doubt, a formidable fortress | 
The ancient tower, standing in so rich and lovely a country, charms 
the eye, but it borrows additional interest from the poetick eulogy 
of Walter Scott, when regarded as the ** ‘Tamworth Tower and town 
of Marmion.’ 
A few miles further on you have a view ef Middleton-Hall: an 
ancient feudal mansion surrounded by a moat, in the centre of a 
green park, formerly the seat of the Lords Middleton, but now im 
possession of a baronet, member of Parliament for the county. 


‘rous deer, that group beneath them, browsing on the fallen branches, 


cropping the short herbage or reposing on its velvet carpet. 

The principal approach to the Hall is a long carriage-road, bor- 
dered on one side by the park, on the other by an ample sheet of 
water, for centuries a boasted preserve. But I prefer the green ride 
across the park, which you enter by a rough gate corresponding with 
the high fencing, where a triple row of ancient elms forms an ave- 
nue to the feudal mansion. 
for there behold my friend Patterson, 


And we have chosen well, 
He is evidently subdu- 
See his 


the steward, attended by a knot of grooms 
ing some intractable colt—but how splendid an animal ! 
wild attempts to free himself of his rider, whose position is ever easy, 
You 


behold him in his very element—mark the bold and masterly de- 


while his magick hand appears at once to pacify and control 


meanour with which he sits his indignant steed, compelling toward 


us, as by mere will, his frantick movements. What throne so en- 


viable a3 such a saddle ’ 

He is a figure befitting the rural park and stately hall, with a si- 
milar harmonious touch of feudal times, and, although an oriyinal, I 
regard him as a racy specimen of his numerous class. 

During the hunting season the hounds would often meet at Mid- 
dleton-Hall, and it was the office of the steward to show the hospi- 
talities of that mansion to the sportsmen of the vicinity 

When I attended these 


Patterson 


to Middleton 


would meet me on the draw- 


meetings, | used to ride 
the previous evening 
bridge and put my horse under the care of his stripling-groom, Jack, 
a lad of extraordinary parts, sprung from the cottage of a tenant, but 
| 


strongly resembling his master in carriage and lineament, as well as 


in tact in the management of horses. Jack's orders were brietly to 
‘*have my horse ready for to-morrow,” which was as efficient as a 
whole chapter of instructious 

Patterson would then lead me into his wainscoted parlour, whose 
latuced windows looked upon the moat, and we would take an early 
tea, seated ata circular oak table, im old-fashioned chairs of the 
same material, with wide leather cushions 

We would then enjoy an evening stroll, viewing his cattle, of 
which he boasted the choicest breeds—regarding his stud of hunters, 
and the complete arrangement of lus stables and saddle-houses, kept 
in perfect order by numerous tidy grooms 

In loose boxes for single horses, opening into the farm-yard, Pat- 
terson always had some new purchases that he would exhibit with 
great pride, after they began to show in metal and condition the ef- 
fect of his treatment. Slipping a snatile-bridle into their mouths, he 
would display them to advantage for a moment by his own practised 
hand, and then leading them into the waste straw thrown hock deep 
into the open space within the yard, he would give Jack a leg on, 
and after the first heat of their metal had somewhat abated, would 
open the gate into the green park 

I remember asking him on one occasion whether the horse on 
which Jack was perched, knew anything of leaping ? 


1 
in 


The leaping-bar was close behind us, the approach well covered 
with bark from a tanyard, and the bar wrapped around with prickly 
goss, so that a horse could not bruise or blemish himself should he fail 
toclearit. He placed the bar at a moderate height, and ordered Jack 
to ride over it. The horse's head was immediately straight for the leap, 
and Jack put him forward on an easy canter. His steps shortened 
as he approached it, bucking on all fours and trying to turn to the 
right and left, but Jack's steady hand kept him straight for the leap, 
and striking him with the spurs, he bounded the height of a gate 
but descended with his belly on the rail. He lashed and plunged 
furiously, and finally snatched his hind legs after him. Jack, without 


saddle, had not budged from his seat, and now patted the neck of 


| the horse as he moved fretfully from the bar, to show him that there 


| was no hostility. ‘Try him again, Jack,” said Patterson, raising the 
bar two holes, ‘that’s been the making of him!" Jack turned him 


with a calm hand, and advancing on a sharp canter, the horse g&- 


| thered himself together, pricking his ears as he approached the bar, 


‘and covered in his leap a space of several yards on each side of it 

| * Take him in, Jack,” said Patterson, with a tone of hearty satis- 
faction in his voice, “*no horse in England could do it better. So 
jho! my man! Slack his head and walk him to the stable.” 

I would next accompany him on some untrimmed and wayward, 
but well-bred colt, over field and fallow, to survey distant labour, 
or speak with some honest husbandman at the door of his thatched 
| cottage The uncultured animal on which he would mount me, 
(the first that came to hand,) would sometimes give me trouble 
at hedge or ditch, when I would profit by Patterson's instructions 


The next morning bright boots and glittering spurs would await 


| me by the hearth, and Patterson would enter the breakfast-room ar- 


rayed with jocky neatness, everything attuned to the gallant sports 
of the day 


Countrv gentlemen, young and old, would now nde into the court- 
yard, and delivering their horses to their grooms, or the attending 

| stable-boys, would enter the long, low hunting-hall, where they found 
a breakfast of coffee and cold viands; or servants offered, to those 

| who preferred it, flagons of home-brewed ale 

The long hall was hung with portraits of favourite hunters ; suc- 
| cessive huntsmen, distinguished in the service of the family, of erafty 
physiognomy ; and generous hounds 

The guests, stooping over their pl&es with lusty appetites, formed 

|a row of scarlet shoulders with hafs secured by black mband sus- 


| - 
| pended from the collars, all combining to give a jovial picture, that 
| might make a hunter of an anchorite. 

Patterson would then lead the way from the hall among a knot of 
gentry—no one more sportsman-like in his appearance—though 


A short consultatian, of which he was the centre, would follow his 
arrival, where the huntsman and whippers-in had grouped the dap- 
pled pack ; consisting of well-matched dogs, sure of scent, steady 
in pursuit, and harmonious of tongue, while horsemen on highly- 
groomed hunters thronged the meadow—and the hounds would then 
be thrown into the neighbourigg wood 

A few gentlemen and honest farmers would return to dine at Pat- 
terson’s plain, but ample board ; and social anecdote, in which all 
classes joined and became listeners, eliciting mutual respect and 
good will, young as I was, impressed me with the harmony and con- 
viviality of country life 

The servant's hall was not less the scene of merriment and revel. 
They had their jokes which had been hereditary. Among other an- 
cient sources of merriment, was the picture of a pike over the ample 
chimneypiece, taken a century since from the Middleton pools; 
and it was the custom of the servants of the Hall to make wagers 
with their rustick visitors, that the pike would measure against the 
kitchen poker 
So deceptive was the picture, that Patterson told me in directing my 


attention to it, “it had won ale enough to float a man-of-war.”’ 1. v. w. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


A YANKEE AND THE POPE. 


In a New-England village I became acquainted with one of its 
most useful residents, the schoolmaster, who has a passion for mu- 
sick, and is organist of a church. It was delightful to hear him re- 
velling in his own musick, pouring his soul out over his organ. He 
has been to Rome, and indulged himself with listening to the Mise- 
rere. He told me that two monks whom he met in Italy, before 
reaching Rome, saw him reading his Bible, with a Commentary ly- 
ing before him. In his own words : 

* They told me I had better give over that. ‘ Give over what!’ 
says I. * Why, reading your Bible, with that book to help you.’ 
‘Why shouldn't I read in my own Bible ?’ says |. * Because the 
pope won't like it,’ says they. *In my humble opinion,’ says [, ¢ it 
1s far from plain what the pope has to do with my duty and way of 
improving myself. It's no wish of mine, I'm sure, to speak disre- 
spectfully of the pope, or to interfere with what he chooses to do in 
his own sphere; but I must save my own soul in the way I think 
right’ Well, they talked about the inquisition, and fain would 
have made me believe I was doing what was very unsafe ; so, after 
a good deal more argument, I settled with myself what I would do. 
When I got to Rome I put away the Commentary, thinking that 
that way of reading was not necessary, and might be left to another 
tune; but I went on reading my Bible as usual. 

** Well: when Passion Week came I took care to see all that was 
going forward, and I was in the great square when the pope came 
out to give the blessing. The square was as full as ever it could 
hold, and I stood near the middle of it. I found all the people were 
about to go down on their knees. Now, vou know, it is against my 
principles altogether to go down on my knees before the pope or 
any man; so | began to think what I should do. I thought the 
right principle was to pay the same respect to the pope that I would 
to any sort of chief ruler, but none, in particular, on religious grounds; 
so I settled to do just as | should do to the President of the United 
States. So, when the whole crowd dropped on their knees in one 
moment, there I stood, all alone, in the middle of the square. I 
knew the pope must see me, and the people about him; but my 
hope was that the crowd would be so occupied with their own feel- 
ings that they would notnotice me. Not so, however. One look- 
ed at me, and then another, and then it spread, till T thought that 
the whole crowd was looking at nothing but me. Meantime I was 
standing with my body bent—about this much—and my hat off, 
which I held so, above my head. It happened the sun was very hot, 
and I got a bad headache with keeping my head uncovered ; but 
that was not worth minding. Well, I was glad enough when the 
people all rose on their feet again. But it was by no means over 
yet. The pope came down, and walked through the midst of the peo- 
ple; and, as it happened, he came just my way. [ was not sorry 
at the prospect of getting a near view of him, so I just stood still 
till he came by. The people kept dropping on their knees on either 
side of him as he approached. Some of them tugged at me to do 
the same ; but T said, * Excuse me, I can't.". So when the old pope 
came 4s near to me as I am to you, he stopped, and looked me full 
in the face, while I stood bent, and my hat raised as before, and 
thinking within myself, ‘ Now, sir, I am paying you the same res- 
pect I would show to the President of the United States, and I can’t 
show any more to any one :’ so aftera good look at me, the old gen- 
tleman went on, and the people near seemed soon to have forgotten 
allabout me. And so I got off."—-Miss Martineau 


FRENCH MILITIA. 


Mr. Jewett, in his “ Passages of Foreign Travel,” thus contrasts 
the National Guards with the regular soldiery of France :—** Watch- 
ing the manceuvring of several companies of the Nationa! Guards, I 
soon lost in laughter all recollection of the sanctity of the time. 
There can be no wider chasm between the physical appearance of 
men, than that which separates the National Guards from the troops 
of the line. How pitiful seem the latter, in those long gray coats 
and red pantaloons'! How villanously diminutive is their stature ! 
What good-for-nothing expressions look blank on their visages! 
And yet they handle their muskets with a precision, harmony and 
dexterity that proclaim in every instant the omnipotence of the drill 
But at their side is ranged a battalion of National Guards. Be- 
hold their portly stomachs, their massive frame, their fine complex- 
ions, their plump cheeks, their eyes full of expression, and their 
tout ensemble abounding in consequential citizenship. They are 
your martial personification of the embonpornt, the idea of that word 
'in another vehicle ; the Falstaff d /a Francaise. These are the 
| men unto whom, by its sixty-sixth article, is contided the protection 
, of the Charter of 1830. They are men of business. They have 
| pecuniary interests in society, and of course are interested in the 

preservation of publick tranquillity. They are the peculiar security 
| of Louis Philippe and his throne. Still do they look anything but 
| martial; and as for their bearing, it is altogether unsoldier-like. 
| Your National Guard marches along behind a pair of spectacles, 





smacking of the old school, in a coat of ample skirt, strong beaver, || caring little for his gait, still less for his musket; laughing with his 


An avenue of ancient elms encircles the park, and clumps of ve- 
| comrade, joking with his captain, or muttering to himself; mistak- 


nerable trees enriching its surface afford a stately canopy to nume- | corduroy breeches, top-boots and spurs, and heavy hunting-whip. 
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ing ‘ shut pan’ for * shoulder arms,’ and apparently requiring for the 
correspondence of his step with time, the benefit of legs visibly 


chalked ‘left,’ ‘right.” When on duty, he is half the time laughec 
at by others, and the remaining half by himself. 
cuts a laughable figure, and that he is each night burlesqued upor 


the stage, and caricatured in every printshop under the words, * I'n- 
Hence has he no particular am- 
Sometimes he parades in a huge 


bulations of the National Guards.’ 
bition to look or walk the soldier. 


cloak ; sometimes he marches smoking a cigar ; sometimes he * or- 


ders arms’ to take snuff; and always 1s he talking, always does he 
} 


laugh at his awkward blunders in tacticks, and always does he look 
fat. Indeed slenderness and angularity are no longer national fea- 


tures. The age of beau marquesses has gone by. The French 
men are fat, the French women are fat, and so far as fatness is con- 


cerned the French children are following the footsteps of their parents 





HOW TO MAKE A YOUNG WIFE OF AN OLD MAID. 


The following true story might perhaps furnish matter for a lit- 
tle comedy, if comedies were still written in England. It is gen- 
erally the case that the more beautiful and the richer a voung female 
is, the more difficult are both her parents and herself in tlhe choice 
of a husband, and the more offers they refuse. The one ts too ts 
the other too short, this not wealthy, that not respectable enough 
Meanwhile one spring passes after another, and year after vear car- 
ries away leaf after leaf of the bloom of youth, and opportumty af- 
ter opportunity. Miss Harriet Selwood was the richest heiress in 
her native town ; but she had already completed her twenty-se- 
venth vear, and beheld almost all her young friends united to men 
whom she had at one time or other discarded. Harriet began to be 
Her parents became really uneasy, and 






set down for an old maid 
she herself lamented in private a position which is net a natural one, 
and to which those to whom nature and fortune have been mggardiy 
of their gifts are obliged to submit; but Harriet, as we have said, 
was both handsome and very rich. Such was the state of things 
when her uncle, a wealthy merchant in the north of England, came 
on a visit to her parents. He was a jovial, lively, straightforward 
man, accustomed to attack all difficulties boldly and coolly. * You 
see,” said her father to him one day, * Harnet continues single 
The girl is handsome: what she ts to have for her fortune you 
know : even in this sc indal-loving town, not a creature can breathe 
the slightest iinputation against her; and yet she is getting to be an 
old maid.” 

* True,” replied the uncle ; *“ but look you, brother, the grand 
point in every affair in this world is to seize the right moment ; this 
you have not done—it is a misfortune ; but let the girl go along with 
me, and befure the end of three months I will return her to you as 
the wife of a man as young and wealthy as herself.’ Away went 
the niece with the uncle. On the way home he thus addressed her 
* Mind what 1am going to say. You are no longer Miss Selwood, 
but Mrs. Lumley, my niece, a young, wealthy, childless widow ; 
you had the misfortune to lose your husband, Colonel Lumiey, af 
tera happy union of a quarter of a year, by a fall from his horse 
while hunting.” * But, uncle—" “ Let me manage, 1! you please, 
Mrs. Lumley. Your father has invested me with full powers. Here, 
look you, is the wedding ring given you by your late husband 
Jewels, and whatever else you need, your aunt will supply vou with ; 
and accustom yourself to cast down your eyes.”” The keen-witted 
uncle introduced his niece everywhere, and the young widow ex 
cited a great sensation. The gentlemen thronged about her, and 
she soon h id her choice out of twenty suitors 
her to cake the one who was deepest in love with her, and a rare 
chance decreed that this should be precisely the most amiable and 
opulent. The match was soon concluded, and one day the uncle 
desired to say a few words to his future nephew in private. * My 
<a Ilow so 

My niece 
ine, ] suppose, 1s 


**On the contrary, it is larger.” 


Her uncle advised 


dear sir,” he began, ‘* we have told you an untruth.” 

Are Mrs. Lumlev’s affections—" ** Nothing of the kind 
is sincerely attached to you.” “ Then her fort 
not equal to what you told me *” 
* Well, what is the matter then?” “A joke, an mnocent joke, 
which came into my head one day when I was in a good humour— 
we could not well recall it afterwards. My niece is not a widow.” 
*“ What! is Colonel Lumley living!” ‘ No, no--she is a spinster.” 
The lover protested that he was a happier fellow than he had con- 
ceived himself ; and the old maid was forthwith metamorphosed in- 
to a youn 








wife. —The Globe 


a 


TWIDDLE-TWADDLE ABOUT THE QUEEN, 


The Queen's Drawing-Room takes place at St. James's Palace, on 
April fifth. I dare say that this mere assemblage of ladies, to call 
upon the queen, will cause an outlay of one million ot dollars 
First, every dame who attends must have a new and magniticent 
attire—their jewels may want to be reset or cleaned up—many will 
have to purchase jewels—many more will want new equipages, 
liveries, horses, etc. In fact, the sumI have named, large as it 
seems, may be less than what will really be expended 
an immense sum of money will be put in circulation among the 


In this wav 


tradesmen of London 

Two drawing-rooms will take place this month 

I know not whether this court gossip pleases your re aders, but I 
know that we are exceedingly interested in all about the queen, 
and therefore I think you may be so also 

The report still prevails that the coronation will take place in 
August. Whether the exact month be nghtly named | know not, 
but it will certainly take place in the summer or autumn 

Already people are beginning to discuss the difference between 
the forms and ceremonies of a kingly and a queenly crown The 
officers of the Herald's office will speedily be bothered with app! 
tions as to precedents. The last female coronation was that of 
Queen Anne, which was not very spi ndid—for there was a disincli- 
nation on the part of many of the nobles to acknowledge her as ruler 

It is declared as likely to occur, that the queen will take the gor- 











geous coronation of Queen Elizabeth as the prototype for her own. 
Victoria has a very pretty taste for show, magnificence, and outlay ; 
and | dare say that Parliament—with all its affectation of economy 
in the publick money—will grant her majesty the means of making 
the spectacle a grand and imposing one 
Perhaps the queen would not be very angry if the Earl Marshal 

the grand master of ceremonies on this occasion—could find or m ike 
a precedent for dispensing with, or at least altering, the form of the 
ers’ homage. Let me explain it 

There are about six hundred peers, and the majority of them 
are ancient gentlemen. As the custom now stands, the sovereign 
has to receive, at the coronation, the kisses of each of these * pillars 
of the state.” A curious sort of homage, this—a remnant of feudal- 








ec nows that he 
He k that 


ism when at the coronation each nobleman asserted his own right 
by giving the kiss of equality to the monarch! 
j The ceremonial of the act of homage is 


the archvisho} 





How is vour family, Mr. Updowr 
Myselt Ve 


Editor 
1 was informed your lady was laid wp with a bad cold 


s dialogue proceeded ) 





very suddenly 


S sir, she wast 


and bishops first, kneeling before the sovere » the archbishop of it was nothing serious; bat when | sent up to know if she wou 
1 Canterbury (as primate )saving aloud, and the rest of the hierarchy ome d to breakfast, ‘ 8a/d she Was too til to sit wp a momer 





























































































following him, * 1, William, archbishop of Canterbury, (and so tit 























When this intelligence came down, I pumped uy and sent for a phy- 


s, 


At first I took up the idea 


ld 
it 











rest of the bishops severally for themselves) will be tart sican. He went d to his office, pot vy some medicine in 
and faith and truth will bear unto you, our sovereign lord (or lady a phial, and said she must drink it all wp at a dose—so with a wry 
and your heirs, kings of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and = face or two, she took it rn. Twas up w er nearlv all night— 
» Ireland. And I will do and truly acknowledge, the service of the the next day she was so much better she got wp and came * to 
lands which | claim to hold of you, as in mght of the church. So dinner Editor. We 1 am right down glad to hear she is wp 
help me God The ar hbishops and bishops then get 1 and kiss 4} hope we shall have the pleasure of secing her n © . 
the sovereign’s left cheek. ruse Muself W news have you from Florida and the Cana- 
- Then the temporal peers (eac h class separately) follow—the dukes das Editor. I belheve we mav consider it as all p with the In 
rst, the premier duke saying aloud, and the rest following hum dians nin F 4 and im Canada t ts, | thonk, will 
each for himself, * I, Bernard, Duke of Norfolk, do be vi S00 ve p. and la their arms Anv congression- 
hege man of life and limb, and of earthly worsh: ha news ! r. ‘| f Mississ have been sent 
truth I will bear unto vou, to live and die, agams i er of rine the people w v tal the and the two “ sit- 
folks So help me God.” Fhen the marg uis¢ Ss, Viscounts t ibers it is th ht. n > le tiss s own 
and barons do the same himself a whole team of a fellow is kno darn arewment com- 
After having taken this oath, the peers rise, still re th etely knocked his opponents ; he lad ut dows to them jn first 
their coronets off, and each peer, according to his rank and prece I vle, and completely used them up Myself Well, | must be 
ce, singly ascends the throne, touches with lus hand the crown « and Don't forget to s 1 my paper regularly Editor 
the queen's head, and kisses her cheek Now, as nearly all the Depend upon it, s 1 have t your name w Your paper 
peers will be present, the queen w have Kissing enough tor one s i be put in a strong wr per am! sent t you with ut 
day in all conscience. yt regularity (sood morning Not wishing to take » too 
If Lord Elphinstone be there—and it is said will—curiosity ch of vour valuable er, | law dor my pen for the present, 
will be excited to see how his embrace ts taken! * cely belreving vou w think my and «¢ notions worth 
I hope that at the coronatK ‘ ora, »one Ww be so ‘ d tot P arte ) P Yours, Mr. Bx tor, 
awkward as was the ear] of Wine tof W e Four p n, and all over, | re ly ‘ Viss Vewrs 
After he had completed his h« e. he retire ect ckw 3 
down the steps of the throne facing the king He thus kept tre 
ing on his Own state robes until he stepped short, and act v tun TH Lb tr A M I LY CIRCLE, 
bled head over heels before the king and een! All the rest ot 
the peers backed out sideways, (excuse the bull!) and thus neithe 
turned their backs on the king nor tumbled down thro i¢ os . 
ment in their own robes On! have vou not felt at the silent hour 
And now, I think, you have had te enough of rovalty for one When the star of eve first s s her pale light 
day.—Fereign Correspondent of the Ereninye Sta Whit i ! ' 8 \ wer, 
- lh ivs ol the i i ht 
Oh! have y not felt w what calm ce t 
SUMMER LIFE IN NEW-ENGLAND. rh ean y ’ most ir 
If I lived in Massachusetts, my residence during the hot months And welcome mS fess might 
, : : . te OF the body's repose in its sey ! 
should be beside one of it mds hese ponds are a ‘ \ 
in New-England scenery very striking to the travells Cir gists And have vou not felt, when you look’d a \ 
tell of the time when the vallevs e chains Of lakes On the stars as they ros 1 ajesty 
many places the eve of the observer would ect this w port the As y® UN ! mun straw 
aid of “scic ice The re are heids and Clusters Of licids Ol re aii - de - : 
markable fertility, lving in b . the sides of which have much the On! ve y not felt whatt vi ! 
appearance of the eener a other dikes of Holland These OF a " § yon thet tabov 
suggest the dea of their iV r ( ds at the frst g As rises ina ven s purity 
Many remain ed with clear water, the prettiest meres im ‘ ! . D Ove circle of love !—¢ Npeet 
world A cottage on Jamaica Pond, for instance, within an easy 
ride of Bostor . is a luxurious summer 1 ki an one : . vied . lal 
equalled in its attractions, with is flower garde its lawn, with 7 ' f a futur snot a mer eculative propo 
ts banks shelving down to the mere banks dark with rus » t > SOT is 4 ition, or to tm 
pines, from under whose shade the bright track of the moo i . “ y toc 1s moot | s Heal or theato 
seen, ving cool on | r waters \ boat is moored the te I sili ' ' whieh 
cove at hand soOtlage itsell is but for cooiness mma its ‘ 2 - ” . Ss oar tS ‘ 
t \ ! , there, « ft who the 
broad piazza is draperied with vines, which keeps out the sun from (+), mm mame who essantiy ot , . atere armies 
the shaded parlours ' p stor { who have 1 on th ese, { 
The way to make the most of a summer's day ina place a‘ itf “ ~ " ex i not nyse hope for 
this is to rise at four, mount your horse, mde through the lanes tor t {t “ Amd W hh re es 
two hours, finding breakfast ready on your re " If you do not te them resent, t . the invisible world ! 
ride, vou sl p down to the bathing-house on the creek and, once ity r 5 vet ity, 1 Will Mmnilest it 
having clo®d the door, have the shallow water completely to yo sel in our th is, afl 1S & pure Dick's Philos 
self, carefully avoiding going bevond the deep water-mark, where no 
one knows how deep the meré may be \tter breaklast you sho NION kh BYRON 
dress your flowers, before those you gather have quite lost the m Indisputably. the fir clievere in the Gospel have a preat at 
ing dew The business of the dav, be it what 1 may, housekee va r 68 , f trae. they will 
ing, study, teaching, authorship, or charity, will oceupy you tll d have ther rew hereafter; and af ther no hereafter, they can 
ner at two You have your dessert carried into the piazza, w ! ty a fhe i eternal sice hay ! the aesistance 
catching glimpses of the mere through the wood on the banks, yo at t exit ! no w f SUDSOqUONT Gisappomt 
water-melon tastes cooler than within, and vou have a better chance ™ nt Dome t to tat . " : pur,” 
of a visit froma pair of hummuing-birds. You retire to y room int pal nay have been ea to my con 
, . 3 tapi : = ‘ / ' Vv J, A 
snaceq W igrcen Vines, uoN “ i ! i 
sleep soundly for two hours at least. When you wake 
M ‘ ENCE 
out, the s are ke rthent y on the lawn, and the rt aze has 
meited away You hear a carriage behind the fence, d conclude Moral s ¢ says the late President Dw ! s the end of 
the city are coming to spend the even rwith vou t tw bis physica In sf tani sof infidels are 
| after tea, telling vou that vou are liwing im 4 te ion of dreams more 
m e son nt te ily unreal, with those of Behm 
the world Win Ne SUN SEtS YOU at Wale t s r n yh “ mf ance tol 
dispersing in the s erry © et s When the , What the it \ fan infidel? A product of 
shows herself ve ’ site woods, the ry vou ol “ sen: without vernment: with 
young people are heard from the cove, where the boys are cett tate : t ' ! e knowe wiry and Gestined to 
ont the boat You stand, with a companion or two, under the , Tho iN “ t in tv, vil wWorsiip, acceptance with 
pines, watching the progress of the sk il, and the receding s4 ts mat rewards they Know, ond choose to know, 
the oars. If you have y one, as | had, to p ; I cm, we 1 il universe is a chaos, The Gospel 
songs to vou, the enchantment ts a the re 1 are ¢ om (his mass of mtusion, has said, ‘Let there be light; and 
priciously lighted home by firefles, and there 1s your table cover . 
with fruit and iced lemonade When your frends have left v Sienna 
you would fain forget it is time to rest; and your last act before MORALITY 
you sleep is to look out once more from y al y upon the sil Ry then philosophers, even the ablest and best of them, 
very mere and moonlit lawn Miss M s only darkened and deb They rned neither the 
ture nor the lates of nm t Avainet the former, indeed, 
t \ \ rie me th stter they t Ad owethh a Viperoue ¢ 
UP AND DOWN. shew wane atten emmaned ‘eheen andl adeseel Gane amt 
“Isha up. up. r im yor ‘ md per teal th, with a cont ot the ht 
A i " n, down, down-a Wd Song ' it, Ww ! truchons meas of 
in oor iw Vv. anmdneverotr mmation he serptural writers 
Mr. Epitor—I take vy pen to put down my ideas on the pro-  .n shy ry. enioin ¥ nly, pro t only vice. and define 
propriety ot abolishing one the words which head this articie from | ima ver so exact. and vet so obvious, thata need not 
our lang —both being so often used to express the same me mistake t ’ The f holiness 4 , wu and woufaring 
ing. From the time I first took up my residence im this country ‘ / u ‘ necessarily err there ja 
for Lam a fore gner jon to the present tir I have never see 
the necessity of emploving both words, one of them being ail 5s EXCERPTS 
cient tor the purpose of conversation and correct eXpressior ltl . - 
soa adel = dict eetrans 1 should sive the fellow ae" : z M RMURIN Our hearts must be more con racted thar Our CVs, 
ae the rae wens + oundswn ow ais T { : P or we should not murmur at every little cloud, which we can peain 
brief dialogue between a certain editor and myself, will convince ly see as but a speck in an universe of light 
you of my correctness :-—Myvyself. 1 have called to pay up my sub Verse Verse is hike a pair of skates, with which a man can fly 
scription, as your terms require paymentin advance. Editor. Most rhtly over the smooth, shining surface of the ideal, but stumbles 
happy to receive it—we like subscribers who pay cash t \0fT on an OF y road 
There—there, sir, 1s a receipt up to the end of the year He l Mis The mind i hke the body it inhabits—exercise can 
laid down my money, which he put up, and drawing a chair along-  strengtuen as neglect and indolence can weaken it—they are both 
side of mine, he took down the poker, stirred up the fire, and the | improved by discipline, both r uned by neglect 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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We have great pleasure in presenting to our readers the following 
intensely interesting passages from an unpublished Journal, by J. N. | 
Reynolds, Esq. during a cruise, a few years since, to the South Seas. 
The vessels the Annawan and Penguin—having been delayed at 
Statten-Land, near the Straits of Magellan, bore off from thence to the 
South Shetland Islands, and the following sketch is descriptive of the 
first arrival among the icy regions of the Antarctick.—rp. N. ¥. mR. 





LEAVES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL. 


Te nineteenth was the first aay that reminded us of the high 
latitudes upon which we were entering. We now found ourselves, 
by observation, fifty-nine and a half degrees south of the equator. 
Here the wind, changing to the south-west, brought with it a chil- 
ling and piercing freshness, which convinced us that, as it swept 
from the antarctick, it had lingered not a little among the mighty | 
floating crystals which lift their glittering cones in the regions sur- 
rounding the pole. Our vessels now glided on with greater rapidity ; 
storms of snow and sleet gathered thicker around us, and increased 
vigilance became necessary to prevent parting company. Our feel- 
ings grew more and more excited with every plunge of our bark ; | 
and we loved to feel the elastick bound she gave on the back of 
every roaring aud hissing billow, inasmuch as each one bore her on- 
The temperature of the 


ward to regions, to us, at least, unkuown 
air had gradually fallen to forty degrees, and that of the water to 
thirty-eight degrees. 

On the twentieth, being satisfied, from our reckoning, that we 
were in the neighbourhood of the north-east extremity of the Shet- 
land Isles, we maintained au unceasing watch for land. The fog 
was dense, and rested on the surface of the water, so that our pros- 
pect was very circumscribed, and it became necessary to arrange 
our men % as to keep perpetual guard against the ice-hummocks 
which were occasionally seen floating near us, and whence we au- 
gured the vicinity of some of those immense, towering islands of ice, 
which impart such grandeur to these regions, and lend such a perilous | 
interest to polar voyages. It has been said that a degree of obscurity 
tends to favour and heighten the sublimity about which it gathers 
On this occasion, it 1s certain it added to the feeling of curiosity, 
which was soon to be gratified. As the vapour lifted gradually from 
the south, we were struck by the appearance of a white, lustrous 
spot, which expanded ina circle upon the horizon, as though the 
timid, gray twilight of the morning, were breaking upon the retreat- 
ing shadows of night, while the faint radiation of the sun seemed 
hardly enough to penetrate the veil of mist that rested on the sea 
We were soon satisfied that this was the b/mk of a number of 
grounded icebergs, of vast maguitude, and with summits wrapped 
in snow. Beyond them rose, in still lefuer spires of rock and ice, 
the north-east point of Barrow's Island ; nor was it possible to trace 
the termination of these eminences, so nearly did they resemble the 
white, fleecy clouds, by which they were enveloped. The air, 
meanwhile, became so light, that the movement of the vessels was 
scarcely perceptible, as we passed slowly under the lee of the island 
and icebergs 

The whole of Barrow’s Island, which forms the north-east ex- 
tremity of the Shetland group, gradually broke upon us, as the mist 
passed lightly away. We were about two leagues from the land, 
and, as there was not wind enough to enable us to command the di- 
7 he 
savage and clicerless aspect of the coast gave birth to more thrilling 


rection of the vessels, we put off in boats for the shore 


emotions in our minds, as we drew near it, than the most beautiful 
Additional in- 


terest was imparted to this domain of solitude and desolation, from 


meadows and shaded lawns could have imparted 


the absence of vegetation, as well as of every animated being, save 
the sea-guil, which sent forth its melancholy shriek from its wild 
perch among the cliffx, thus adding to the dreariness of the scene 
As the vapour continued to pass away, a clear, cold, yellow bril- 
haney, glittered along the sea, and the sun came forth in a flood of 
dazzling splendour, which was reflected and multiplied from a thou- 
sand gleaming pinnacles of ice and snow. A new world seemed 
breaking upon us on every side! No one, however phlegmatick 
aml unsuseeptible, could have gazed upon the glory and effulgence 
by which we were environed, for the first time, without excitement 
We had often read, in the late narratives of Ross, and Parry, and | 
Franklin, of the subdlumty and beauty of the polar regions—of the | 
tremendous ice-mountaina, the floating islands looming to the clouds, 
and reaching to unfathomable depths, ‘desolate im their misty 
shrouds’ A love of adventure, from the eagerness with which we |) 
had cherished it, became almost the master-passion of our soul 
There were few charms for us in milder climes and gentler airs 
We had long panted to bebold the realms of snow and * thick-rbbed |} 
1ec,” and now, for the first time, were under the shadow, and in- 
haling the cold breath of the pelar icebergs. They were before and 
around, realizing all we had ever dreamed of their fearful grandeur 
and sublimity. In the afternoon, a deep calm, saving the light rip- 
ple occasioned by the tides, had settled upon the ocean. At this | 
time the huge hummocks were floating by, under every conceivable 
variety of figure, and white and spotless as the purest alabaster 1) 


'* suddenly exclaimed a 


* There she blows! there she top-tails 
seaman, who had been seated, apparently lost in contemplation, upon | 
the bowsprit of the Annawan. Every eye was immediately and in- 
stinctively turned in the direction of the excited sailor, when a shoal 
of whales, tumbling toward the vessel, at once drew our attention 
Jack was a whaler of other days, and the ejaculation elicited by the | 
appearance of these enormous denizens of the sea, was at once | 
natural and involuntary. As they approached us, it was amusing to 








| from the breakers that surged high up their preeipitous sides 


| which we had yet to become acquainted 


observe their clumsy gambols, as they flung up their tremendous 
flukes with a sudden jerk, plunged below to feed on the medusa and 


| shrimp, so plentiful in these regions, or projected into the air vast 


columns of water, hissing and seething from the force with which it 
An old fimbacker rose directly under the bows of 
as if deter- 


was propelled. 
the brig, and heaved her for some distance in the water 
mined to test the weight and prowess of the new intruder into re 
gions where he had probably reigned and ranged undisputed for more 





than half a century 

The rookery penguins next attracted our notice. 
and flitted about the vessel in flocks that could not be numbered 
In the 


They gathered 


Portions of the shore were literally covered with this bird 
water, their movements are rather those of a fish than of any species 
of winged creature; they are continually plunging and emerging, 
like a shoal of porpoises before a storm, and are more than half the 
ume beneath the surface. As we drew near the island, its shore 
seemed singularly bold and abrupt, alternately presenting formations 
of rock and bodies of unbroken ice. Among ihe many exciting 
spectacles we witnessed, was the falling asunder of an immense ice- 
berg, which parted like a rent mountain, before the warmth of a wind 
bearing more of summer on its wings than any we had experienced 
here before, and shot crashing into the ocean, with a sound to which 
none on earth may be compared 

But one spot where we could land from the boats was attainable, 
“ The 


male of this species has a cartilaginous substance projecting from 


and here we succeeded in capturing a heavy sea-elephant 


the nose, six or seven inches in length; and from this peculiarity it 
derives its name, as its purpose seems to be similar to that of an 
elephant’s proboscis." Sometimes the male is more than twenty 
feet in length, and measures more than two fathoms about the body ; 
while the female is never half that size, and bears a resemblance to 
the hair-seal. Between their movements in the sea and on shore, a 
striking contrast is observable—the former being sluggish and un- 
graceful, while the latter are quick, sagacious and elastick. The 
sea-elephant rarely runs, or turns to battle. Herein he is unlike the 
fur-seal. But when the club is lifted above his head, or the spear 
pointed at his heart, he merely ratses his weeping eyes with a look 
of supplication to his murderer, and awaits the deadly blow with the 
resignation of a martyr. A light breeze began to crisp the surface 
We were consequently 


The night 


of the water, as we returned to the vessels 
enabled to bear away to the westward, under easy sail. 
was uncommonly thick, so that, notwithstanding all our efforts to 
prevent it, we parted company with the Penguin, and did not see 
her again until the afternoon of the following day. 

After rejoining our consort, we hove-to, in view of a cluster of 
rocks, bearing south-west from Barrow’s Island. ‘To approach near 
them with the vessels, would, however, have been hazardous; we 
The se 


They constitute a group about 


accordingly determined to reconnoitre them in our boats 
crags are called the Seal Rocks 
four miles in circumference, and appear to be the disintegrated ruins 
of an island washed away by the heavy and ceaseless action of an 
icy sea. Here and there had been left rugged and spiral peaks, 
rising from one to four hundred feet above the tumbling waters, 
which dashed and foamed through the dark, narrow channels be- 
tween them. In attempting to navigate one of these contracted 
passages, we met with a little accident. Our boat, while hurrying 
down the boiling current with the speed of a race-horse, encountered 
an opposing eddy, and, rearing perpendicularly from the shock, in- 
stantly capsized. We were cast upon a small beach at the foot of 
one of the rocks, in the struggle to attain which, the utility of a 


We landed, 


during the afternoon, on another small island, bearing east by south 


knowledge of swimming was practically illustrated 


from the Seal Rocks, but which has never been laid down or de- 
scribed, on any of the still very unsatisfactory charts of the group 
It would not claim any particular notice here, were it not rendered 
remarkable by a rocky column, soaring, partly perpendicularly, to 
the height of three hundred and fifty feet, while it does not execced 
fifty in width and twenty in thickness. This lofty, natural pillar, 
might almost be imagined a vast tombstone, towering over the sepul- 
chre of some ocean-god. As night gathered about us, a calm set- 
tled upon the ocean, and the relaxed sails flapped wearily and 
heavily against the masts, like the tired pinions ef some gigantick 
bird wheeling slowly and lazily over the waves 

During the night, we drifted, by the foree of the current, several 
leagues, and were not a little surprised to find ourselves, as the fog 
seattered on the morning of the twenty-second, completely hemmed 
in by icebergs, a portion of them in motion, others aground, looming 
like monntams around us. Within the very ripple of some of them 
we must have glided, when a view of their now glistening summits 


|| was prevented by the blackness of darkness which hung around us 


We could not think of leaving Barrow’'s Island, without a better 
acquaintance with its position and pecuharities ; but, at the same 


time, it was not deemed safe for the vessels te approach nearer the 


| that we might possibly be compelled to “ haul,” as the sealers have 


| sity did not exactly come within the plan of our excursion 


it, and thus remain absent during the night ; though such a neces- 
We 
now took to our oars, and, making the island on the north-east 
side, distant about three leagues, we laid our course west, and shot 
rapidly toward the shore. As we pulled along its verge, we found, 
in a sweep of coast several miles in extent, only two or three places 
where it was practicable to land ; and even at these points we were 
obliged to leap from the cuddy of the boat, as the lifting sea threw 
her bows in close contact with some overhanging cliff The shore, 
constituted of rock and solid ice, was particularly bold; indeed, so 
perpendicularly did it rise from the water's edge, that an ascent of 
the island was utterly tmpossible, although we wearied ourselves 
We could not even land, without 


running imminent tisk of getting our boat stove against the sharp, 


with exertions to accomplish it 
shelving crags. But the absorbing consideration was this—that, 
had we succeeded in reaching some tenable spot, we could not have 
passed the night there, without danger of being whelmed by the 


avalanches of snow and ice, which were constantly liable to be de- 


' tached from the overshadowing peaks on which they reposed, 


While we glided through the water under * easy oars,” the wind 
was suddenly down upon us, and a fog like the night of Egypt en- 
The sea began to rise, and the surf 
To attempt re- 


veloped us in its dismal veil 
thundered against the rocks with added violence 


turning to the vessels, would have been an act of madness; for it 


| was clear, from the point to which the wind had hauled round, that 


coast, on account of the masses of ice and crags by whieh it was | 
us of all apprehensions on the score of fuel, as the blubber of the 


surrounded, and which were constantly enveloped in a mist of spray, 
We 
had ne resource but te land from the boats, and they were accord- 
ingly lowered for our reception. The trials and hardships of boat 
excursions, south of latitude sixty degrees, were something with 
The adventure promised 
novelty, and its very hazard gave it a more -xciting interest ; for— 


“If a path be dangerous known, 
The danger’s self is jure alone.” 


| Notwithstanding the eager hurry of our departure, however, we did 


not forget to take with us a camp-kettle, tinder-box, some muskets 
and sealing-clubs, and a small supply of provisions. We provided 
ourselves with these articles as a precautionary measure ; seeing 


| 


| 


their captains would but consult their ewn safety, by putting at once 
to sea, to avoid the impending masses of ice by which they were 
environed. We therefore kept as close as possible to the coast, 
observing narrowly every indentation where shelter might be hoped 
for, while each moment served to increase the black and threatening 
aspect of the elements. It was late in the afternoon, when, after a 
laborious struggle for a distance of more than fifteen miles, we had 
the good fortune to discover a narrow beach, upon which we were 
enabled to haul. Yet, even here, the ocean broke in white and 
booming surges, and with a sound like the continual discharge of 
artillery. The lateness of the hour precluded farther examination, 
and we prepared to take advantage of this opportunity to obtain 
safety and rest. For a few moments we rested on our oars, about 
two hundred yards from the place where we proposed landing, until 
we had ridden over the huge rollers that were heaving heavily be- 
neath us. Then the words, “Steady, boys—steady! bows on! 
bows on '—Stand ready to le ap, the instant she touches the shore '” 
and, as our tough blades cut the water, she seemed to bound from 
billow to billow, hke a “thing of life.” To guide a boat amid the 
lifting and leap of the surf, is, by no means, an easy undertaking ; 


} 


but, by proper and skilful management, disastrous consequences 


may usually be avoided. ‘The men should be kept firm and steady 
on their seats—the oars from entanglement in the waves—and the 
boat well-poised—directly off and on. The spring is to be made 
simultaneously with the craft's taking ground ; and she is then to 
be raised at once from the water, and borne to a safe distance up 
the shore. By these means, we al! reached the narrow beach, with 
but wet, cold and com- 


That this deso- 


no other damage than complete immersien ; 
fortless—what were we to do for fuel and furnace ? 
late island, in whose icy furrows no vegetation ever sprang, must be 
our abode for the night, was, of course, a settled question : the ne- 
cessity was unavoidable. *‘* Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” 
were the words of divine wisdom, some eighteen centuries ago ; 
nor are they less applicable to the age in which we live, than to that 
Yet, how often is man troubled with 
He fails to 
remember, as he ought, that the arm of the Creator is ever about 


in which they were uttered 


the thought of evils he is not destined to experience ! 


him, and that, in all cireumstauces and in every land, there is dis- 
cernible a ceaseless ministration to his necessities. On the present 
occasion, as on many others, this protecting care, which we, per- 
haps, too little appreciate, because it is exercised through means in 
The last boat had 
been lifted from the surf, and the desolateness of our situation and 


themselves simple and natural, was apparent 


prospects was beginning to weigh heavily on our hearts, when we 
descried, at a short distance on the same beach, a small rookerv of 
sea-elephants, thrusting their heads upward with a fierce expression 
of defiance, as if determined to maintain their exclusive right to the 
dreary and solitary spot they had chesen for an abode. 

But what place is exempt, what creature safe, from the intrusion 


of man’ Boast as he may of his humanity, he is in a state of per- 


petual warfare with every living thing which can satisfy his wants, 
or pamper his appetite, for luxuries; and his path, almost the world 
over, may be tracked by bleod. In this instance, instigated by that 
necessity which adinits neither question nor delay, we prepared to 
It is almost needless to add, that well-aimed 


guns and vigorous thrusts of the lance soon conquered all the oppo- 


attack the rookery 


sition which could be displayed by bright rows of ivory; and the 


issue was, the capture ef six of the animals. Our success relieved 


| sea-elephant will kindle and support an admirable fire ; while his 


An 
expression of gratitude and delight now seemed to beam frem every 


tongue constitutes an excellent and luxurious article of food. 
countenance, for our wants being in a great measure removed, the 
novelty of our situation could not fail to awaken feelings of pleasure 
as intense and absorbing as they were peculiar. A day or two, it 
was true, might reduce us to our last biscuit; but on this it was not 
Enjoving the present, they 
do not trouble themselves to imagine misfortunes for the morrow— 
and, certes, this is the true philosophy after all 


the disposition of sailors to speculate. 


But little labour was required in making our preparations for the 
night. The wandering Arab, when overtaken by darkness on the 
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desert, could not in less time pitch his tent than we occupied in re- 
versing our boats on the frozen snow and sand, and extending the 
dripping canvass which was to be our bed 
lower around us, the thickening clouds added tenfold to its dark- 
ness, and everything was prophetick of a coming tempest. Our 
blubber fire had been kindled on a platform of stones, and, as we 
clustered about it, with faces blackening in the dense oleaginous 
smoke it emitted, we mrght readily have been taken for a group otf 
northern Esquimaux, or their counterparts, the natives of Terra del 
Fuego, who inhabit the opposite extremity of our continent 

With the approach of morning it began to blew a strong gale, 
which continued unintermittingly through the day, flinging the surf 
so angrily and heavily in, that to launch our boats was out of the 
question 
had we been able to effect it, as the island was still shrouded in a 


Nor would such a measure have been of the least avail, 


mist which was as impervious to the eye as the darkness of mid- 
night. In the evening we had again recourse to the shelter of our 
boats, beneath which, wild and dreary as our situation was, the 
sailors did not forget on this, the closing night of the week, to crack 
their jokes and spin their long yarns, and they even said something 
about home and their “sweethearts and wives.”’ The fierceness of 
the storm did not diminish during the hours of darkness. The deep 
thunder of the waves as they heaved the enormous icebergs from 
their foundations and scattered them in fragments around; the lurid 
tartarean glow, caught from our lambent fires, which was reflected 
from objects around us, threw over our singular encampment a 
character of wildness and horrour, which, heightened as it was by 
thoughts that would mtrude as to the possible duration of our exile, 
1s not to be described or even conceived 

On the twenty-fourth, intumations of a return of pleasant weather 
began to dawn upon us. Our anxiety for the safety of the vessels, 
so intimately connected with our own, was infinitely relieved by 
these appearances. Filling our camp-kettle with young penguins, 
and a bird of the gull family called the Port Egmont hen—which 
had been drawn to our bivouack by the remnants of the slaughtered 
sea-elephants—it was swung, at an early hour, over our fire of blub- 
ber. Having breakfasted, we succeeded, after repeated trials, in shoot- 
ing the boats once more into their proper element; then bidding, as 
we imagined, a last farewell to our rude harbour, which we distin- 
guished by the title of Rodman’s Cove, in remembrance of our much 
esteemed friend, Benjamin Rodman, Esq.,of New-Bedford—we bore 
away on our blind pilgrimage in search of the vessels Urging our course 
as rapidly as we might, we plunged on league after league from the 
shore ; but still the vast circuit of the horizon unveiled nothing to our 
straining eves but sky, ocean, clouds, and glittering pyramids. At 
length, satisfied that our vessels had not returned to the island, we 
found ourselves under the necessity of again seeking, though with much 
reluctance, our former shelter. As the day was not very faradvanced, 
we sent two of the boats on shore, and proceeded to examine the 
western point of the island until our direction was clearly south-east 
Upon this part of the coast is the only indentation that deserves the 
name of bay. It opened upon us with a degree of imposing gran- 
deur, of which those who have never visited these regions of wild 
sublimity, would find it difficult to conceive. This imlet, in honour 
of the late secretary of the navy, we named Southard’s Bay; not, 
however, with any reference to his publick character and services, 
for of these he has better and more durable monuments, but s mply 
as an evidence of friendship and regard 

A firm, unbroken body of ice seemed here to constitute the coast 
for more than six miles. It rose perpendicularly from the water's 
edge, and, extending back, appeared to form a material part of the 
island. This vast glittering collection had probably been accumu- 
lating for centuries The falling and drifting snow and sleet, con- 
gealing year after year upon the old formation, had not only supplied 
the portion dissolved by the short and partial summers, but added 
annually to the extent and picturesque appearance of this huge mass 
of crystallization. After coasting the base of several icebergs and 
making our way through the field-ice floating around us, we reached 
the neighbourbood of along and dangerous reef which partly ob- 
structs the channel between Barrow and Clarence Isle, being the 
extreme attainable point of the former in this direction. ‘The dash- 
ing of the heavy swell upon the breakers, as it poured from the south, 
heaved in vast quantities of field-ice. As they plunged forward upon 
other floes in advance, the whole bodv was broken into atoms, and a 
mist, like the smoke from the crater of a volcano, was cast to the 
clouds from an area of many miles. In addition to this, let the ima- 
gination of the reader picture the savage features of the shore, whence 
the overtowering cliffs of ice are not unfrequently separated from the 
main body by the undermining rush of the billows: lect him conceive 
the plunge of the disparted ruin ; the thundering crash of its colli- 
sion with the ocean; the vortex of foam and spray which mark where 
it fell: and even then, be his fancy ever so vivid, he will fail to re- 
alize the sublime realities of the Antaretick 

To progress farther being impossible, we leaned for a season on 
our Oars, gazing in mute admiration on the wonders around us— 
only moving occasionally and slightly, te avoid the iron grasp of the 
closing ice. In the evening we retraced our course to the old place 
of encampment, where we joined some of the party who had pre- 
ceded us to the spot, and had, moreover, been fortunate enough to 
provide fuel for the aight, by killing another sea-e lephant of large size 

As yet, we had discovered no part of the coast where we could 
ascend to the summit of the island ; and as the ** golden set” the sun 
was about to make, promised fine weather on the morrow, !t was pro- 
bable that we should have no opportunity, after the present evening, 
of making farther trials. We, therefore, determined, as an hour or 
two of daylight yet remained, to make a hasty search for some practi- 


cable acclivity. 


| 


The altitude of the shore land at this spot, seemed to be about one 
thousand feet, rising toward the interiour to a much greater eleva- 


As the night began to tion. The only point we could find by which an ascent could be 


attempted with any feasible prospect of success, was a slight ravine, 
into which the snow had drifted nearly to the top of the rocks. So 
slippery and difficult to impress, however, had the congealed accu- 


mulations winch blocked up the defile become, the 





we were com- 
pelled to proceed slowly, and with great caution—no certain foot- 
hold being attainable except by making indentations in the snowy 
mass with the heel or toe of the shoc 

On gaining the first eminence, we found our situation to be one 
of no little danger. The valley up which we had toiled, avoiding the 


centre of the island, ran obliquely with the coast, and, 


on reaching 
the summit, we found ourselves hanging over the terrifick front of a 
frowning precipice. The ndge on which we stood could not exceed 
twenty-four inches in breadth. Gravel and loose stones const:tuted 
the soil, which seemed each moment as if about to crumble beneath 
our feet, and hurl us from our precarious position a thousand feet 


As we leaped forward, a part of the 


into the yawning gulf below 
loose soli separated from the rest, and actually shot into the sea at 
the very instant we had guitted it! A safe footheld was, however, 
soon obtained, and, after surmounting two other peaks, which rose 
one above another, we at length stood on what was evidently the 


tsland 





loftest point of 
* Hovering amid the wild stupendous scene 
Rehoids new seas beneath another sky! 
Throned in his palace of cerulean ice, 
Here Winter holds his unreyoreing court 
And, through his airy hall, the loud misrule 
Of driving tempest ts for ever heard 





The sun, at this time within an hour of setting, was sinking in a 
clear horizon, and the evening was precisely such as might be na 
turallvy desired for the enpoyment of a scene like that before us. All 
that we had ever read of the glaciers of the Alps, and their tremen 
dous avalanches, was re-awakened in our recollection with a new 
interest, as we stood conte mplatit ¢ the flashing peaks, intersected 
by dark and startling ravines, which were about us on every side 
The white mantle which wrapped those unvegetating mountains, was 
indeed, composed of 


never pilgrim foot 





* Snows where 
Ot mortal trod 


Long will it be ere that twilight, and the prospect on which it re 
posed, shall fade from memory. ‘They are not associated with that 


exciting, yet softened sympathy, which a beautiful scene is calc 


lated to inspire ; but with feelings far more intense and absorbing 
feelings only generated in the presence of sublimity, and heightened 
xy the accompaniment of danger Those who have had no exper 

by th | tof dang I t had 


ence of the Titan scale upon which nature has operated, and is co 
tinuing to operate in these regions, can have no legitimate conee 
tion of the unspeakable grandeur of all that lay around and beneath 
us, from the description we have attempted 

Let the reader picture to himself our situation. near the limits of 
the * bleak antarctick’’—planted on the towering summit of an ice 


clad island, that heaved up from the sea two thousand feet into the 





g air! with other islands breaking upon us from the sout 

and west—surrounded by an ocean covered and speckled to the ho 
rizon’s utmost verge with field-ice, hummocks, and innumerable 
flashing mountains of crystal, of forms as various and fantastick as 
the clouds to which they aspired 

floating particles 


Let him imagine the frequent collision of these 





the shock, the vibration, the explosion, when the dotting Alp is hurled 





by the wind or the current, against the anchored Appenine—and th 





plunge of its ten thousand projected fragments sot ds lke thunder 

bellowing from the sea. Let him fancy the tossing and battling of the 

fallen wree ks, resembtlit gy, as it does, at a distance, the wild, wr 
! 


wieldy gambols of a shoal of ocean monsters. As we gazed on the 
sparkling peaks ; the valleys, resplendent as w th scattered diamonds 


the illusory castles of brilliant spar, topped with spires and minarets, 
gleaming mm the declining rays—in seemed as if all the wild legends 


of fairy magnificence we had ever read, were tame in their descrip 


thons to the magnitude and surpassing spicndour of the realities 
which now presented themselves to our view 

It is in this ocean that the sailor, if he have not the tempest to 
encounter, or the hurricane and water-spout to dread, is compassed 


by dangers more calculated to appal the heart and unnerve the 


mind. The navigation of such a sea requires the utmost exertion 
of consummate nautical skill. Sull, no assertions are more truce 


than that obstacles are magnitied by distance, and difficulties easily 





surmounted in the tral, which appeared unconquerable trom atar 
Already had experience robbed our progress of halt its terrours ; and, 


while we stood in solitude on the crest of that msulated island, at a 





greater height above the ocean's level than man had betore trod, i 


the same latitude, with gleaming islands rising one bevond another, 


until merged in the lustrous horizon, on one side, and vast pyramid 
of ice issuing like towering spectres from the dim and shroud-like 
vapours on the other, all seemed to minister to one prevailing im 
pulse within us, urging us Sthl Onward to behold new and more 
transcendent scenes— 


* Where, undisselving from the first of time, 
Snows swell on snows—amazing to the shy, 
And icy mountains, high on mountains pied, 
Seem to the shivering sailor, trom atar 
Shapeless and white—an atu here ¢ 
Iroyected, huge and horrid, o'¢ 
Alps torm on Aips , or, rushing hideous down, 
Wide rend the sky, or shake the solid pole! 





‘ 





clouds 
he surge, 





Never till now had we felt so bitterly the absence of those boon 
and brave spirits with whom we had hoped, aforetime, to encounter 
the perils and enjoy the wonders of these seas Could it be told us 
where were Jones, and Pinkham, and Long, and Wilson, and Bu- 


chanan! Why were they not with us, as well as those noble com 


le place in the * Naval Register?” 








panions whose names fill an envis 





They were appoimted to a national expedition—they would well have 
fulfilled a nation’s expectations. Why was not the Peacock discern- 
ible, standing off the island, awaiting our return’ Her bows of iron 
would have burst a passage through those icy fields, as a boat cleaves 
her sparkling way through the froth of ocean. But we felt that these 
reflections were a futile attempt to investigate secret things ; and 
the rapid approach of might warned us to lose no time in rejoining 
our comrades in Rodman’s Cove The sun had already dipped im 
the waters; but he was leaving a glory behind, which promised, 
in some measure, to atone for his departure. Shooting horizontally 
along the surface of the waves, and reflected in their passage from 
myniads otf sparkling cones of ice, the last beams of dav illuminated, 


with a more solemn and touching splendour, the dazzling expanse 


It was a beautiful sunset, and a sabbath evening. At such a time, 
and in such a temple, devotion is an tstunct ' 

Our companions we fo nd seated round a small blubber-fire, wait- 
ing for us to assist them in making a descent pon a supper of be led 
and roast penguins, obtamed from a recky promontory but a short 


distance trom the little beach we occ upied 


juicy and tender, and, by unanimous consent, of excellent relish 


The flesh wae quite 


An alteration had been made as regarded our quarters fer the night, 
by removing the boats to a spot where we could cover them with an 
embankment of snow to Keep out the wind, and lessen the danger 
of being crushed by falling rocks from the precipice that beetled 
above us. A portion of the cliff had, indeed, fallen the previous 
night, and so close to us, that one of its fragments had partially 
shattered the boat under which we were lying 





The morning of the twenty 1 Was such as might have been an 


ticipated from the precedmg event At the first break of day, 


’ ‘ ’ 
which, in this latitude and at this season, is perceptible at two o'clock 
m the mornmg, we “un put te sea m our boats, and made for the 
eastern side of the island, where we hoped to rejoun the vessels 
Elated with this jovful expectation, our brave fellows, from whose 
lips no murmur had escaped during the whole of the excursion 


bowed to their ours with viworous arme We swept along with 


spirit-stirring rapidity for some distance to the eastward, when we 


suddenly found ourselves agam enveloped ma dirty and desolate 
mist Assisted by a small compass, we steered mnmechately for the 
sland, of which, notwithstanding the precipitous aspect of its shore, 
we could see no tra ot even the faintest outline We had not 
proceeded tar on our new course, betore we found ourselves on the 
very brink of destructor oasttor pam sunker ledges and 
blind breakers, of which we bad ne intimation mntl the white foam 
was lea gand« rim fearful eddves around the very bows of 
our frail and plur r skits Never did Nantucket whaleman, after 
transtixing a true spermaceti with bos barbed wen, exclaim, * Stern 
aul’ stern haul!’ more readily than we did) Immediately shaping 
our course fromthe land, we determined to tenpt the hazards of the 
open sea sooner than encounter the perils of such a coast We had 
rowed, or rather oped our way, for about a league, when we for 
unately ran inte a small channel that shot between two rocks, one 
of which had a sheiving base more than two hundred vards m cu 

cumference ‘I we ascended, and forthwith kindled a fire from 
some meces of blubber which remamed in the boats ‘The day was 
moderately mild, and the sailors, weaned by protracted exertion at 
the oar, soon lav se ttered upon the rock, ike 80 many marine an 

mals come p from thear lement tosun themselves. Care and appre 

hension were lost in the insensubility of sleep r, perhaps, im dreame 


The sudden changes which distinguish these latitudes are truly 
astonishing. Suddenly the fog that surrounded os would lift and dis 
play a view only girdled by the honzon; and agam, as quickly, the 
broad prospect, and even the olmect nomediately about us, were 
lost in obseurity We had ascended and seated ourself witha spy 
olass on the loftiest pumnacte of the clill, from whence nothir yp wa 


to be descried but the boundless, icc 


ckled sea. We acknowledge 


apprehension, and a momentary sen 





that we felt a passing pang of 


sation of gloom at this cheerless prospect, bot we were careful to 


avoid betraying these feelings to our shipmates. Repeatedly frou 








this summut did we strain our vision in long and weary vlances ov ¢ 
the ocew At length, as dav was fading, and h teclf began to 
tire, we canghta glance of what appeared to be the rising and sink 
ing topsail Phe suspense and doubt of that moment 
were indeed It might be the “blink” of a distant iceberg 
and, while our mind was alternating between hope and fear, we 
beckoned to the mate, who at once ascended to our side. The gia 
was unmediately applied te his more practised eye, and held immove 
ble for some moments, as to make assurance doubly sure; then 
witha half-suppressed, but an exulting stile of delight, be exclauned 
An iceberg does not carry such a roval as the Annawan—and 
and—ves!' there comes the Penguin, like a dolphin, in her wake '"’ 
To describe what followed is almost ePcessary ** Sail ho' 
Sail ho '” were involuntary exclamations as we descended ; and ha 





Father Ne ptune himself, with his waving beard, nsen from the deep 
and smitten the rock with his trident, winle all the young Triton: 


sounded their conchs im concert, our sturdy sailors had not started 


more energetically from their slumbers Leaving the simmering 





half-cooked dinner tu be devoured by the Maulemucks, Nelhes, Gulls 
and Mother Carey's chickens, we started in high spirits, and, by nine 


o'clock the same evening, arrived safely on board. Several hours 





were now spent in mutual congratulations, and in recountins our 
* hair-breadth scapes,’ from rock and wave, in frail boats, and with 
only a half-inch plank between us and the tumbling ocean. Many 
of those we have omitted here, merely through fear that their recital 


might fatigue the patience of she reader 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


A PAPER ON THE THEORY OF CATS. 


BY JONATHAN OLDBUCK. 


Or all the animals which share the earth with man, the most sin- 
cular, the most mysterious, the most fearful, is the cat. Iam not 
‘original history. (She is, by general consent, I 
believe, of the feminine gender.) By turning over an ¢ neyclopadia, 
1 could probably make a parade of erudition. But l am not ambi- 
tious of being erudite. I have not to inquire what role the cat dis- 
played in ancient history—whether Moses or Nebuchadnezzar had 


learned upon her 


anything to do with her—if she was known to the Chinese dynasties 
of Hia or Song—whether she has appeared on a publick stage, like 
the lion and elephant—whether she has founded an empire, like the 
wolf, or saved one, like the goose. It is the cat of the present day 
with which I have to do—disconnected from history, and im her own 
extraordinary character 

What is her character Is she a friend or an enemy’ 
good or bad? Who can tell’? Who has fully made up his mind! 
Who has not doubted, and debated, and fluctuated’ Amid more 
prominent topicks of attention, we have overlooked this creature 
She has sneaked through the world for a thousand or two vears, and 
skulked out of publick notice be hind barrels and in cellars. She has 
wrapped herself up in a mystery, and eluded calm and thorough in- 
Now that other and more important affairs are dis- 
posed of—now that America and powder are discovered, and the 
reformation is completed, and the reform bill passed, and Poland 
divided, and Napoleon gone, it is time to examime into the nature, 
intentions, habits, and occupations of that most wonderful of the 


! Is she 


vestivation 


companions of man 

Although I shall not seek into the historical accounts of the cat, 
or waste tune in genealogical researches, [ cannot pass silently over 
the fact that there is something suspicious, equivocal and unearthly 
about her origin ! What has she done 
in the world’ What was she What 
Did any ene ever sce her face among the tenants of Paradise? Tradi- 
S 


Where did she come from 


made for! are her views! 


tionary accounts of her are dark and solemn he has stolen into 
this world in no honest way 


Her real character came out in the ancient ages 


She has had to do with people not to 
be mentioned She 
used to sit on cotlins—to suck the breath out of babies—to attend 
the midnight orgies of witches and wizards. ‘There are dim stories 
how people, even adults—for she did not 
-have awakened in the middle of 
[silently on their 
into their face 


afloat of her past deeds 
ilways confine herself to infants 
rf 
breast, with those two vreat round green eves 


these animals seate 


the might, and found one « 
razing 


llow corpses have been shut and locked in rooms, the windows fas- 
tened, fireboards carefully put up at the fireplaces, and thus left all 
night; and how, when the people went into the apartment the next 
‘ entered, heaven 
This is the 


part which tradition assigns her from the earliest ages ; and she has 
- 


morning, out scrambled a huge black cat—hay 


only knows how, and disappeared in the same way 
performed feats under very peculiar circumstances She has been 
found in strange places and extraordinary company 
of Doctor Fanstus 
under tone—at midnight firesides, by half-expiring lights, which have 
' [should be sorry 
to trump up old accusations against one now generally received in 
society, but my opinion had 
whose intimacy does not reflect much credit upon her in the present 
enlightened age ; and this I say, firmly, if all my children have their 
breaths sucked for it this very night !! [tis not anv ordimary dan- 
ger that ean drive me from what I consider my duty Besides, | 
suspect the intimacy spoken of, may have cooled off with the feudal 


The general education of all classes, at this day, makes 
ret 


I say nothing 
There are many things long spoken of—in an 


not been regularly collected and inquired into 


rs, that this ladv has a great friend, 


system 
some people, (vo names, ) rather CAREFUL 

Whatever may have been the past life of the cat, there certainly 
rests upon her this idetinable odium. How unlike is her reputa 
tion to that of his good-natured and honest friend, the dog! Of the 
latter, what noble and heroick deeds are related! How he has saved 
the master that was drowning him, and licked the hand that had 
shot him im the act of his duty! How many skulking robbers he has 
arrested—how he has fought and died m defence of those he loved! 
How many children he has dragged out of ponds and rivers! What 
is there in man superiour to his courage—his fergiveness—his mag- 
nanimity-—his fidelity—his sagacity—his gratitude! How beauti- 
ful, too, he often is! What a face he has, sometimes, when he looks 
into his master's eyes for approbation! Give him but a smile—a 
word—a caress, and all bis faithful services are more than repaid, 
and he would meet death, in its direst form, at the slightest token of 
your will! How he enters into the habits of his master' How he 
learns and accommodates himself to his ways! You cannot make 
him so happy as in allowing lim to serve you; and, when you die, 
he dies of grief on your grave ! 

Who ever saw a cat do any of these things’? She lives only for 
herself. Her heart is entirely cold. Her affections are interested 
and temporary. She has little part or sympathy in your enjoyments 
She purrs when you rub her back, but scratches you if you do not 
rub it in the right place. She performs you no service, but the cruel 
one of torturing the little mice. The ferocious wretch! She likes 
comfort, too. No sly monk cver stretched himself in quiet before 
the comfortable blaze, and fed on the fat and cream of the land with 
more hearty zest But you get no thanks—and you searcely, with 
all your caresses, bolster up anything like areal acquaintance with the 
creature. She has her own secret haunts where you cannot trace 
her. She flies you when she is full. She cannot conceal the in- 
gratitude of her cold and lonely nature. She communes with, you 
know not whom, in strange hours and places. Now you find her 
watching on the house-roof. Well! What has she to do there! 
Go down into the cellar an hour after to search for something thrown 
aside amid old lumber and you behold her two great green eves, ail 
fiendish light and fire, blazing on you from the innermost recess of 
the darkest hole—in unreachable places—alone—crouching, want. 
ing. What the deuse has any honest person to do there? You be- 
hold her sometimes stealing silently, stealthilvy, like some one on a 
guilty and mysterious mission, amid the cobweb-hung beams of the 
garret, and, if you have a room devoted to yourself—a pantry with 
sweetmeats and treasures—all the keys in christendom won't keep 
her from a secret, close, thorough serutiny, till she knows what 
every jar and pot and pan and escretoire contains as well as you do. 
Are these the manners of a straight-forward, open-minded animal * 


You never see the dog poking and peeping, and starting and watch- | had pictured to herself the dreaded Muscovite 


{| ing, and stealing in and out of these holes and corners. You can't 
\} beat him into one of them. He's afraid. So should J be. So 
| would every honest person be! 
| J was very much struck with the supernatural curiosity of the cat 
| last evening I had been writing for several days with more than 
|| my usual diligence, and among other papers upon my table lay the 
'| manuscript of this very essay, (which { am resoived you shali_ pub- 
lish in spite of the very devil hunself.) Being tired, as the shadows 
of evening lowered, | withdrew my chair against the wall, closed my 
fire burned brightly, 


and though the lamp was not brought in, the coals rendered the ob- 


| 





eyes and composed myself for a sleep I 


jects of the room visible ] was just sinking into a doze when a 
slight rustling noise awakened me, and I perceived that a large, 
dark-coloured cat had leape d cautiously upon the table from the sola 
As I opened my eyes he had just alighted with his face turned a lit- 

| tle away from the place where I sat "The door had been acciden- 

tally left ajar, and the creature had enterec 
her customary examination, under the impression, I felt convineed by 
present. At first she did not 
nd had not yet put down the 


1 and was proceeding in 


her manner, that there was no on¢ 
She had landed on three legs a 
She waited a few moments, as motionless and st 
She then turned her head at 


lose 


move 
fourth. 
of the surrounding inanimate objects 


ll as any 
the looking-glass—then at the door—then took a searching, ¢ ’ 
guilty survey around, without perceiving me, or perhaps be leving 
Then commenced the examimation of the papers, ete 
She looked into my manuseripts—turned them over with 


me asleep 

ou the table 
her foot, trod carefully across the ink, serutimized and left untouched 
the wafer-box, and examined with the most absorbed and inquisitive at- 
tention the written page upon herself. Allt 
ly—so thoroughly, so premeditatedly—so with the air of a mudi 


hus was done so sagacious- 
ght 
spy—with so much human anxiety and apprehension and deternu- 
nation, that | could not but conclude 
great deal more than we think, and has an interest in observing our 
actions far beyond what has entered into our comprehensior How 
do we know but that she can re How do we know what she 
is put into our houses for’ D7 Who put her there ’ Whom she c¢ 
And what all this watching and sneaking ts about! 
She acts as tf she were ashamed ol 


that this creature knows a 





municates with! 
She has a guilty look 
She is obviously troubled in her conscience ! 


herself 


She does not sleep 


I 
Sometimes when accident has called me from my sium- 


as it were, 


o’ mghts! 
bers in those dead and solemn 
abandoned the trodden globe to the mysterious things of might, to 
the bat, less and strange-burning stars 

to vape d lurking 


murderers seeking compact with the evil one—when ail good things 


hours when mankind have, 


and the owl, and the voice 


s—and spectres, and unaccountable nolses—al 





are asleep, and defended by curtamed dreams —[ have seen this 


same cat, up and wider awake than ever, and about, apparently oe- 


and, at 


itest motion-—- 


cupred in some uri urthly commission my sl nd 

a whisper, phew! off tly half vie wed things—-flutrering, darting, 
serambling—up—down--otf--over fences—up walls-—or (hrough 
them—a band of spectres—unable to stand the eve of anv thing 


human ! 

I trust [ am not an alarmist, but I wish to put people on their 
guard agamst cats. ‘They are, ague with dark 
thi I only ask you to br : 
daylight and look into her face. Or catch her under a dark table 
and tell me then what you think of those ! I beheve they 
implicated in the affairs of the world than weimagine. In 


I ali convines d, in| 
} out 


nus t rone of them into the honest 





fire eyes 


are more 
short, that they are the intermediate link between the human beings 


and——but a hint is sufficient lake care what you say before 


res and cellars, and mund 


’ 
wpers 
papers . 


them Keep the felines out of vour pant 


how you suffer them to look into your prrrate 





THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY, 


THE SEVEN TOWERS. 


A LEGEND OF 


BY MISS PARDOE 
Ow the declaration of war with Russia made by the Turks in 
1786, Baron Bulhakotf, the Russian minister, despite his representa- 
ton that the unprisonment of the Muscovite ambassadors on such 
} 
to 


occasions had been abolished by treaty, was, nevertheless, sent 
grand 


the Seven Towers by order of Codza Youssouf Pasha, the 
vizier, with the assurance that treat 
of peace, but mere Waste-paper in the event of war Ti 
fited ambassador was, however, treated with great civility, and was 
even permitted to select such members of the legation as he desired 
should bear hun company during his captivity; strict orders bemg 
given to the commandant of the castle to accede to every request of 


s were very good things in time 
» discom- 





his prisoner which did not tend to compromise his safety ; and upon 
his complaining of the accommodations of the tower, he was more- 
over permitted to erect a kiosk on the walls of the fortress, whence 
be had a magnificent view of the Sea of Marmora and its glittering 
islands, and to construct a s; 

the tower itself 
The commandant was lodged beneath the same roof as his pri- 
soner. He had an only daughter, so young, and so lovely, that she 
might have taken her stand between the two hourt who wait at the 
portal of Paradise to beckon the faithful across its threshold, with- 
out seeming less beautiful than they. Fifteen springs had with their 
delicate breathings opened the petals of the roses since the birth of 
hl 


Nossoms 


xacious and handsome apartment within 


Rechedi Hanoum, and she had far out-bloomed the brightes 
of the fairest of seasons. Her voice, when it was poured forth in 
song, came through the lattices of her casement like the tones of a 
distant mandolin sweeping over the waters of the still sea—when 
you looked upon her, it was as though you looked upon a rose ; and 
when you listened, you seemed to listen to the nightingale 

Rechedi Hanoum had never vet poured the scented sherbet in the 
garden of flowers. Her young heart was as free as the breeze that 
came to her brow from the blue bosom of the Propontis ; and when 
she heard that a Muscovite Graour was about to become an imate 
of the Tower, she only wembled, for she knew that he was an enemy 
of her country. ; 

Terrour was, however, soon succeeded by curiosity 
weeks after the compulsory domestication of the ambassador at the 
Seven ‘Towers, his kiosk was completed ; and from her closed case- 
ments the young Hanoum could see all that passed in the vast 
apartment of the prisoner 

Her first glance at the dreaded infidel was transient; but soon 
she took another, and a longer look; and curiosity was, in its turn, 
succeeded by sympathy. The Russian prisoner was the handsomest 
man on whom her eves had ever rested, and it was not thus that she 
He was unhappy, 


Onlv a few 





‘too; for in his solitary moments he paced the floor with hurried and 
unegual steps, like one who 1s grappling with some painful memory ; 
and at Umes sat sadly, with his head pillowed on his hand, and his 
fingers wreathed amid the wavy hair which encircled his brow, look- 
ing so mournful, and, above all, so fascinating, that the fair Rechedi 
at last began to weep as she clung to her lattice, with her gaze ri- 
veted upon him; and to find more happiness in those tears, than in 
all the sunple pleasures that had hitherto formed the charm of her 
existence 
Little did the young Hanoum suspect that she loved the Giaour. 
She never dreamed of passion ; but, with all the generous anxiety of 
innocence, unconscious that a warmer feeling than that of mere pity 
urged her to the effort, she began to muse upon the means of dimin- 
ishing the irksomeness of a captivity which she was incapable of 
‘The first, the most natural unpulse, led her to sweep 
chords of her zebeck ; as she remarked 
art of agreeable surprise with which the sound was greeted by 
the courtly prisoner, her young heart bounded with joy, andthe wild 
song gushed for'h m a burst of sweetness which chained the atten- 
tion of the captive, and atiorded to the delighted girl the opportunity 
| 


Look, 


i 





terminating 
} 


hands 





the and, 


} 


her across 


he st 


long that more than repaid her for her minstrelsy. 
1 to ascertain whether a repetition 


ica 
1 not watch in vain ; for, 


of a long, 
During the evening she watcl 


of her song would be expected—and she did 
more than ence the Russian noble leant from his casement, and 
seemed to listen; but he came not there alone: one of his com- 





panions in captivity was beside him ; and Rechedi Hanoum, although 


efore, had suddenly become jeaivus of her mm- 


ibit it before a third person 





she guessed not wit 


strelsy, and would not exh 


Ont 





lly successful effort 
\ cluster of roses, 





1e morrow, an equally graceful and equ 
prisoner tor a time from fis sorrows 
} 





3 3 
whiied t 


woven together with a tress of bright dark hair, was flung from the 
casement of the yvoung beauty, at a moment when the back of the 


It fell at his feet, and was secured 
and press¢ d to his lips witha respecuul courtesy, that quickened the 


stranger was turned towards her 








pulses of the donor; but not a glimpse of the fair girl accompanied 
the gift; and it seemed as though the baron had suspected where- 
fore—for ere long he was alone in his apartment ; and, when he had 


dismissed his attendants, he once more advanced to the window, and 
glaneed anxiously toward the jealous lattices by which it was over- 
looked ; 

There was a slight motion | screen; a white 
hand waved a greeting ; and the HN prisone d noble bent forward to 

of its fairowner. For a moment Rechedi Ha- 
noum stood metion! terrified at the excess of her own temerity ; 
but there was a more pows rful feeling at heart than fear ; and, in the 
next, she forced away her prison-bars for an instant, and, with the 


verceptible behind the 


obtain a nearer view 


tell-tale hand pressed upon her bosom, stood revealed to he r enrap- 
tured neighbour 

From that day the young beauty allowed herself to betray to the 
she admitted that 
mg there was not an hour throughout the 


her interest in his sorrows—she did more 
shared them; and ere kk 


vive 
she 
dav in which the thoughts of Rechedi Hanoum were not dwelling on 


the handsome prisoner 


Thus were things situated during two long years, when the death 
riod, induced the 
ambassadors of England and France to demand from his successor, 
Selim the Third, the liberty of the Russian minister. The request 
was refused, for the war was not yet terminated; and the new sove- 
representations 
mn of hostilities 
Sut Selim had other and more secret 
reasons for thus peremptorily negativing their prayer; and it will 
‘be seen in the suite, that they did not arise from personal dislike to 
the ¢ iptive Muscovite. 
Like Haroun Alraschid, of Arabian memory, the new sultan, 
during the first weeks of his reign, amused himself by nocturnal 
wanderings about the streets of the city in disguise, attended bv 


of the reigning sultan, at the termination of that] 





reign required no better pretext for disregarding t 
of the { 


idors, than the continuati 
between the two countrics 


European ambass: 


the subsequently famous Hussein, his first and favourite body-page; 
and, immediately that he had refused compliance with the demand 
of the ambassadors, he resolved on paying an incognito visit to his 
prisoner at the Seven Towers. As soon as twilight had fallen, lke 


a mantle, over the gilded glories of Stamboul, he according 





forth; and, having discovered himself to the commandant, and en- 
joined him to secresy, he entered the ante-chamber of the baron, 
where he found one of his suite, to whom he expressed his desire to 
have an interview with the captive ambassador 

The individual to whom the sultan had addressed himself recog- 
nised him at once; but, without betraying that he did so, contented 
himself with expressing his regret that he was unable to comply 
with the request of his visiter, the orders of the sultan being peremp- 
tory, that the baron should hold no intercourse with any one beyond 
the walls of the fortress. , 

On receiving this answer, Selim replied, gaily, that the sultan need 
never be informed of the circumstance ; and that, being a near re- 
lation of the commandant, and having obtained his permission to 
have a few minutes’ conversation with the prisoner, he trusted that 
he should not encoynter any obstacle, either on the part of the baron 
himself, or on that of his friends. 

The dragomar, with aflected reluctance, quitted the room, to as- 
certain, as he asserted, the determination of his excelle ney, but, in 
reality, to inform him of the imperial masquerade; and in five 
minutes more, the disguised sultan and his favourite were ushered 
into the apartment of the ambassador. 

After some inconsequent conversation, Selim inquired how the 
baron had contrived to divert the weary hours of his captivity; and 
was answered, that he had endeavoured to lighten them by books, 
and by gazing out upon the Sea of Marmora from his kiosk. 
Bulhakotf sighed as he made the reply, and remembered how much 
| more they had been brightened by the affection of the fair Rechedi 

Hanoum; and he almost felt as though he were an ingrate, thet he 

did not add her smiles and her‘solicitude to the list of his prison- 

blessings. 

* The same volume and the same kiosk cannot please forever ;” 
said sultan with a smile ; ‘ and vou would not, doubtlessly, be 
sorry to exchange vour books against the conversation of your fel. 
low-men ; nor your view of the blue Propontis for one more novel. 
A prison is but a prison at the best, even though you may be locked 
up with all the courtesy in the world. But your captivity is not 
likely to endure much longer. Shekvour Allah !—Praise be te God 
—I am intimately acquamted with the sultan’s favourite; and I 

| know that, had not the meddling ministers of England and France 


the 











of 
ty 





! 
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sought to drive the new sovereign into an act of justice, which he 
had resolved to perform from inclination, you would have been, ere 
this, at liberty. Do not therefore be induced to lend yourself or 
your countenance to any intrigue that they may make to liberate 
you, and which will only tend to exasperate his highness; but wait 
patiently for another month, and at its expiration you will be set free, Hea ag nny bn 
and restored to your country.” Grtevwstihesdee 

“‘T trust that you may prove a true prophet—” said the baron ; T That is not wholly thine— 
and his visitors shortly afterwards departed. cera sasiehene tek _ : 

The days wore on; the month was almost at an end, and yet the As valueless as autumn’s leaf, 
captive noble had never ventured to breathe to the fair girl who t P Dreast Of spring 
loved him, the probability of his liberation. He shrank from the 
task almost with trembling, for he felt that even to him the parting 
would be a bitter onc—even to him, although he was about to reco- 
ver liberty, and country, and friends. What, then, would it be to Hl To none would the maiden reveal it 
her! to * his caged bird,” as he had often fondly called her—who gr pa pray 
knew no joy save in his presence—no liberty save that of loving 
him! As the twilight fell sadly over the sea, and the tall trees of 
the prison garden grew dark and gloomy in the sinking light, he re- 
membered how ardently they had both watched for that still hour, of our fair, 
soon to be one of tenfold bitterness to the forsaken Reched: Han- “ When the past is the present he'll sigh for in vain, 
oum ; and there were moments in which he almost wished that sae The heart now thrown from him with so much disdain.” 
had never loved him 

But the hour of trial came at last. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 








There is much to admire in the “ Melodies” of * 
too long 
lines to musickh? The following verse 1s quite Tom-Mooretsh 





i 


There are four pretty lines in the song of ** Willoughby,” which we take t 
liberty of selecting — 


** In the heart of Cordelia a secret was hid; 


Shone out eath the lid 





ould not conceal it 
We are sorry we cannot oblige “ Juliana 
deserves all the e 


estows upon him: and that. wn sobe 
earnest, he ts—"* no ¥ 


r then he should be.” Consequently, to use the languag 


Out indignant correspondent, we wish with Aer, that— 








of four thousand cou We make room for one witch contains the mth 





Selim had redeemed his word, 
marrow of the whoilr, an ? 











lorio ;” but they are altogether : 
What composer wowld dream of setting @ composition of two hundred oes Out and digs of his own accord—a thief that sneaks into t 


r we have no doubt the * Inconstant™ 


* Junot” cannot, certainly, be serious in wishing ws to publish an original poem 


; j ‘ 
and Bulhakoff was free. His companions in captivity would fain thay he stood at St Hewna, undoubtedly original: He seys of Nepoleon 
have quitted the fortress within the hour; but the liberated prisoner Cismeatitinitnensaentne en aise 

lingered. He gave no reason for his delay ; he offered ne expla- A blasted tree, with a rock-bound root.” 

nation of his motives ; he simply announced his resolution not tO quit” «& Aristarchus” is ill-natured ; he has yet to learn that it is much easier to find 
the tower until the morrow ; and then he shut himself into his cham- fault with the verses of others than to mend his own. We have recewwed anu- 
ber, and passed there several of the most bitter hours of his cap- merable stanzas addresse Petite Augusta, wn which thot little bright 
tivity. ’ eyed far is te med a’ . ssom,” * flower,” a* i" a" gem,” a 

- . — * star, @** syiph,” an* Avgusta has bewttched the poet i New 
Once more twilight lay long upon the waters—the time of the tryst York ; but they must not They ave a. winning end 6 emmerons class 

was come—the last which the beautiful young Hanoum was ever to One or more may be found in every counting-house and every grocery-store in the 


keep with her iover. She had long forgotten the possibility of his city. Halleck says there are at least a thousand in every ward! One of them 


requests, in case we de ne the publication of Ais own verses—w 


liberation ; and when she stole from her chamber to the shadow of quite improbable '—the insertion of some lines, by Byron 
r t 


us applicable to Aw 
’ porn 





the tall cypresses that had so often witnessed their meeting, her 


tke his taste, of not his modesty. and woul 








b he thinks 


heart bounded like her step But no fond smile welcomed her . aT t pu seg oh 4 
” e of the ! ra ;” 

coming—no reproach, more dear than praise, murmured against her bag enna coi one “ 
hardiness—Bulhakot! was leaning his head against the tree beside ebutante .” * The Battery ks 
which he stood, and the young beauty had clasped within her own ke new Square * The M Aris 

' — ove, Law, at Puvysick ;” ** kevs sble 
the chill and listless hand that hung at his side, ere with a painful et Bonnet ” “ The Wate re 
start he awakened from his reverie. ismat Lines to 8; no 

espectfully de acd 





The interview was short; but brief as was its duration it had 
taughtthe wre tehed girl that for her there was no future save one of 
misery. She did not weep—her burning eye-balls were too hot for 
tears. She cou/d not weep, for the drops of anguish would have 
dimmed the image of him whom she had loved, and was about to -—- 
lose. She made no reply to the withering tidings he had brought, 
for what had words to do with such a grief as hers’ She was like 
one who dreamt a fearful dream; and when she turned away to re- 
gain her chamber, she walked with a firm step, for her heart was 
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n> After the first of May next, the o e of the New-York Mirror 
broken; and she had nothing now left to do but to veil from her will be removed to No. 1 Barclay-street, being the first store in th 
lover the extent of her own anguish, lest she should add to the bit- capacious and elegar 
terness of his. 

The morrow came. ‘The baron turned a long, soul-centred look residence, wi 
towards the lattices of his young love, and quitted her forever; and, 
cre many weeks were spent, the same group of eypresses which had Some scrious reflections on the barn-yard cock.—The following 


establishment, the new American Hotel, whicl 





is now nearly completed. Subscribers who intend to change thew 


ease leave notice at the office 





overshadowed the trysting-place of Rechedi Hanoum gloomed above js an extract of a letter to the editor of the Mirror: —“I have bee 


. , : 
her grave. presented to several very great men and women in the course of my 





To kings, dukes, princes, princesses, in uniform and 


ex-monarchs and great warrours 


wanderings 
LITERARY NOTICES. out; chief-justices, heirs-apparent, 
. . scholars, statesmen, philosophers, and so forth and so forth, and 1] 
BOOK TABLE have gone through the mterviews wiih different degrees of admiration 
j De 
} 


and awe accord g to the person il manners and characters of the in 


* Sketches of Paris.”"—These are sketches of much graphick power and . 
beauty, though written in an off-hand, unreserved, and familiar style. Who- dividuals in question, but I have never received from any that uw 


ty and regal stateliness which 





ever would have an idea of the many divertisements of the * most delichtful mingle d Impression of grandeur, di 





city in the world,” or would 
should read these sketches 


ive over again the happy hours he spent abroad, [| always derive from a few moment’s observation of a barn-yard 
We are glad to hear that they have been so ‘ } 


cock We have overlooked this creature, gentlemen: ever since | 


; 


Although we ; si 
can remember, he has overmastered me bv his address Vhere is 


highly appreciated that the first edition is nearly exhausted 
agree with the author in his preface, that ** a pretty woman, slip-shod, is a 
" 


pretty woman still, and that she is not so much improved as you would something about him intrinsically, obviously great and superiour 





think by her court dress,” yet we hope to see the second edition arrayedin J{e¢ was born a king. He has no false humility. He is an autocrat, 

xternals a little more worthy of the author's indisputable merits. These > 7 
. , . and he knows it He despises the truckling, sneaking shout of the 
are of the first order, and appertain to one whose talents, whether emploved . 





upon subjects of native or foreign interest, reflect the highest honour on his “8¢ He wants none of your beggarly republicanism. He is no 
own country lormer No whig He is a conservative—a tory—an aristocrat and 
“ Cromwell."—The Messrs. Harper have published this new novel, by the a gentleman. He likes the world as it was! Its chivalry and cru- 


> 66 e Brothers.” bot 4 padi of ) , j 
author of ** The Brothers It exhibits all that readiness of invention sades'! He likes to stalk over the ficlds, their conscious ornament, 


and exuberance of diction, which characterized Mr. Herbert's former pro- : eae 2 . 
their acknowledged—their undisputed lord and master. He is a 
duction. 

** The New-York Review 
deems the anticipations which were formed for its excellence, from the ol kings, empercars, knights and conquerors 
numbers which have preceded it. The paper on the English Church, from ander and of Carsar beats in that swelling chest, and shines through 
» Mell vane, of Ohio, is written in a clear 


’ } ’ ' 
Number four."—The present number amply re- | HOble personific.:ion of the past, an eloquent and an elegant typ 


The spirit of Alex 
the able pen of the Rt. Rev. Bis! 
and forcible style —which brings t 
on the Supreme Court of the United States 
is distinguished by the eminent a 
jurist, and would be sufficient of itself to make the reputation of any periodi- likes arbitrary dominion, unchec hed by env lew bomen or divin 


l oncluding article on Chatterton is deeply interesting: we hope t , . 
cal. The conclud ‘ ‘ ™ o ope tO Me jis a mighty sultan, clothed in purple and gold, armed and mayjes- 





yw gait. He is a professed and unshrinku 


that lordly and commandir 





whole subject into distinct relief. That 
y the venerable Chancellor Kent, 


} 


emblem of all that is kingly and proud, and splendid and powerful m 


He is in himself a great Oriental despotism. He 





the past ages 





and acute learning of that p 


are glad to 





hear further on the same subject from the same reviewer. We " : e 
learn that the success of the New-York Review is fully commensurate with UC, amid his harem and subjects, giving laws, receiving homage, 
to t 


the expectations of its able conductors. It speaks well for the literary taste and crowing forth to all mankind, to earth, to the very heavens, | 
of our city that a work of such dignity meets with the approval which itso | sovereign will, his haughty ire, his arrogant exultation. Talk to him 
richly deserves. Its circulation should extend to every part of the Union— 
(Published by Dearborn, Gold-street.) 


of the rights of man! Ask him to give his subjects a constitution! 


Tell hiss about the suffrace! TI ; ¢ a creature wi , 
, pe . : nm about the ifira here is not a creature who re- 
“ The American Monthly, for Apri.” —We have seen it remarked by some Fell him about th Phere — theses 








of our contemporaries, that the April number is not as good as others. We garded more scornfully the course of modern in provement He 
differ from them. Although they lack variety, the papers are all exceedingly | despises it. He abhors it. He cannot conceal his contempt Look 


good ; that on “ duelling™ treats the subject as it should be treated—wit! Look at Aim march and then talk of the march 


’ at the fellow walk ! 
biting irony and sarcasm. We seldom light on a more interesting essay than 
that entitled, “ The Heads of our Great Men.” Mr. A. B. Street contributes 


’ 
etry, and the editor gives us a pleasing sonnet. His Men were born equal 


of mind. Is the schoolmaster yet ‘abroad?’ Do you pretend to say 


a beautiful piece of p Away with your new-fangled trumpery 
= ie ¢ 
reviews for the month are exceedingly well-done—some of them beingtinc- Tell him of it. And ifthe slave shrank from Caius Marius, you will go 





tured with a spice of severity which impart a zest, and give weighttothe about your business quick enough. No He looks with no fnendly 


opinions of the magazine. 
anpsnganaglors itof the age. His sympathies are with 





eyes upon the moving sp 
** The Southern Literary Messenger, for April,” is one of the best numbers . 
of that agreeable periodical. The articles are various and pleasing, and, 
what is a great recommendation, the poetry is all good. There is acandour 


and kind feeling about this magazine, which we like exceedingly. 


crowned heads. He is a Carlist. He hates those impudent Chris- 


tinos. He crows for the Duke de Bourdeaux. There is ‘ divine 
right’ in his aspect He was intended to reign, and that is his dea 

“ The Knickerbocker,” which we place last, because last received, being Is it proper to keep this individual in our barn-yards’? Is that a 
somewhat behind its time this month, continues to deserve the favourable place for his scarlet coat and handsome yellow breeches! And yet 
notice which it has hitherto acquired. It has a great variety of light 
and graceful compositions, and is by no means deficient in more solid at- 
trachons 





the innate gentility of the fellow! Examine his toilette. Does he, 


or his self-styled master, look most like a gentleman* The latter || 


is a commoner, a roundhead—a Cromwell—in a dirty shirt and 


patched trousers A fellow in power by accident or intrigue, that 


} — } " : ' 
hen-coop and si¢ais the eggs—a cheat that takes the cow's muik and 
drinks it hunself m the very presence of the calf. A butcher, t 


aller a poor ox has worked for him faithfully, ties hin up to the bui 





ring and knocks him on the head, that cuts the throat of the sweet 





e lamb, even while it is licking his hand! There is no shame 


or heart im the scoundrel Is this your master Is this your ‘lerd 
of creation!’ Is this your equality of rights, your ‘march of mind,’ 


- le 2? * 
vour Knowle ‘ your rehnement The cock may well be ind 


nant. Do you think he does not see your goings on! Even his own 


hens! Hercules! his very blood boils at it. He savs nothing of 


ee 


the egys, but the wri r off the head of the chosen of his love 


the favourite sultana—the hght of the Harem—at mid-day—openly 
—<eaf to her imploring cries—betore the very face of him er mas 
ter—her protector, her monarch—to make a fricassee of her! \ 

Hstory has been silent « this t! ne'! (rentiomen, shall we sut 
ter these things We were up about the Greeks! We proclaim 
the Turks! Look at home Is it compatible with modern unprove 
ment to contmue this course’ Ought we to ba 1 the cock to the 
urn-yard! Is not he a presentable person! Is be not always ina 
court-dress ' Is he not consistent in his politicks Is he nota 


ive and gallant soldier’ Is he not a hero! If he were not prouder 


than Cornolanus, could he not show you his scars—the honourable 
tokens of many a well-fought field? Is tt it to Keep him ina su 
ordinate situation Is it right to openly wound his pride and lace 
rate his fee : Is 1t cenerous to kill him to cat lim (re you 
without poetry’ Are you without sympathy’ Why not let him 
live in the ft ‘ ( nent of x reval state S| hal henours? 
Instead « rvast com ite | ' Instead of mah , In 2 SONz 
make h af Dake ot] ve wat te i Pell him * Good 
mo Leave nh his s¢ { H ‘ ‘ lilwereu 
Congress, | would gina l must be , to!! 
North River S oats het ow published for the ior 
mation of travellers. The day-line of the Hudson River Association 
Will commence ft ung on the first of May Cine of the tollowmg 
its will leave the foot of Barclay-street every morning during the 


nimer at seven O clock, ariving a Albany i the alternoon of the 


saine aay 





he follow boats constitute the night line Olne of them starts 


at five o'clock, trom the toot of Cortlandt-street, and 





arrives in Albany early next morning 





rhe North Ameneca, Captam Lathr | 
Che De Witt Clinton, Captain Roe 
| The Swallow, Captain Me Lean 
' The Robert L. Stevens, ¢ aptain Dean, belongs to the same asso 


ciation, and ts an extra boat 


The fare from New-York to Albany is three d are 


The above are | admirable boats, commanded by efficient and 
obliging officers, and deserve the su; ort of the | lick 

There are two objections to these, and we beheve most ether 
boats on the rive the capt s will occasionally land their passer 
gers from small boats, a practice that should be abandoned; and we 
ire juenily see notices that the bagyayge is at the risk of the owners 
Dhis is of no avail—for the bagvage is nof at the msk of the owners 


Lectures before the Stuyvesant Institut A course of six lec 
l } are now bemg delivered 


tures from literary genticmen of distu 


before the member: of the Stuyvesant Institut ‘They are nume 


rously attended and have attracted general ad 


Umiratvion The two first 
from J. G. Cogswell, Esq., on subjects ec 


vected with Edveation 
the two following, entitled “ The Disciple The ‘Teacher,”’ from 


Samuel Ward, jr., Esq 


1-3 the fiith by Park Ber jamin, I sq ,on * The 


Condition of American Letters,” and the concluding lecture trom 


Professor Mc Vickar, of Columtua College 


Sheridan Knowles—Has been engaged by the Edmburgh Philo 


sophie al Association, to deliver a course of lectures on the drama 
and we understand that the Waterloo-rooms have been visited by 
mest of the literati of the Scottish me tropolis during the tew lectures 
which he has already delivered 

New bonnet. —The Victoria bonnet is becoming the leading fashior 
for the spring ! It is **¢ ompost d’’ of straw-coloured and green silk 


trimmed with rose-coloured riband ; the passion-flower on the leit 


side, and a sitipic white wreath ol roses on the crown 


Smrit of the Times. —The subsenption list of this journal, we 
understand, is increasing with a rapidity “ unexamy led m the histery 
of the press in this country We are heartily glad of 1 
Hood's Own.—George Dearborn and Co npany are reput lishing 


* Hood's Owr tis to be a fac-simile of the London « opy 


Fine arts —The annual exhibition of the National Academy ¢ 


rst day of next month 


the Arts of Design, will commence on the 
The American Hotel—Will be opened by Mr. Cozzens, on the 
first of June 


West Pont —The West Point Hotel 1s not to be opened this 


' season 


} 
! 





Shineplasters —Nobody should receive those rags any longer Les 
every ong refuse them as we do. 
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Miscellany. 


CUPID AND THE ROSFEF 


Warner, lonely boy of love, 

Art thou wandering like a dove, 

Seeking in each grove and del! 

Some fair form on which to dwell? 

Hither hie and fondly sip 

A parting dew-drop from my lip, 

Lingering in my morning cup, 

Ere saucy Phoebus drink it up. 

Too thirsty me !—this dew of thine, 

Sweet rose, is most delicious wine; 

So sparkling ripe, so freely given, 

Vintage of morning's rosy heaven. 

Ah, me! would such but flow for ever, 

I'd leave thee—Leave thee, love ? Oh, never! 

As it is, the vessel's empty 

I'm off—good-by—TI've had a plenty. 
AN ITINERANT BALLAD-sINGER’s List.—“ If I 
“Over the hills and far away; “ He was famed for 
deeds of arms;” “ Barclay and Perkins’ Drayman;” “Dark was 
the night;”’ “The hight of other daya;” “The Maid of Liangollen ;" 
* Does your anxious mother know you're out?’ “No, my love, no;” 
“Tell her I love her yet;” “ Hookey Walker; “Sound the Loud 
Timbrel ;” “ Blow, ye Wintry Winds;” “I've been roaming ;” 
“Don’t mention it;" “The Washing Day; * How you for 
Soap?” “Good Night;" “ All’s Well; “ Blow the Candle out,” ete. 
A clergyman having preached during Lent, 


had a donkey vot 
vouldn't go ;” 


are 


A FEELING PREACHER. 
in a small town, in which he had not once been invited to dinner, 
said, in a sermon exhorting his parishioners against being seduced 
by the prevailing vices of the age, “I have preached against every 
vice but luxurious living, having had no opportunity of observing to 
what extent it is carried in this town.” 

AN INDIFFERENT JupGe.—A deceased, upright and able chicf-yrstice 
of one of our courts, was once obliged thus to address a southern 


jury —“ Gentlemen of the jury, in this case the counsel on both sides 


are unintellimble; the witnesses on both sides are ineredible; and 
the plaintiff and defendant are both such bad characters, that to me 
it is indifferent which way you give your verdict!" 


ApvickE To Lapies. —Ladies, alwavs delightful, and not the least 
are apt to deprive themselves of their best morn- 
We give notice, 
that essayists, and of course, all people of taste, pre fera cap, if there 
ntimes over 
he rich locks of a lady in papers 


so in their undress, 
ing beams by appearmg with their hatr in papers 





must be anything, to hair, a millic To see grapes in 


but 





paper-bags is bad enough ; 


l 


the roots of the hair twisted up like a drummer's, and the forehead 


staring bald instead of being gracefully tendrilled and shadowed !— 
it is a capital offence—a defiance to the love and admiration of the 
other sex—a provocative to a paper war; and we here accordingly 
declare the said war on paper, not having anv ladies at hand to car- 
ry it at once into their head-quarters. We must allow, at the same 
time, that thev are very shv of being seen in this condition, know- 
ing well enough how much of their strength, ike Sampson's, lies in 
We have known a whole parlour of them 
ght of a frend coming up the 


that gifted ornament 
flutter off, like a dove-cote, at the s 
garden 

A proper pistincTion.—Governour Chittenden, chief-magistrate 
of Vermont, was of humble birth, and rose, by the force of talent 
to his exalted station. Yet, while governour of the Green Moun- 
tain empire, he still continued to keep the same tavern upon the 
steep hill-side, that he kept many years before. One evening, a 
wagoner drove up and accosted him thus—" Governour Chittenden, 
as chief-magistrate of Vermont, I render you all homage; but, as 


landlord Chittenden, I'll thank you to turn out my horses !” 
THE FEMALE WALTON. 
Dick pays no compliments to lively Sall; 
She says she don’t expect them from that quarter; 
“You're fishing for a compliment, my girl:” 


** No, Dick, indeed—not in snch shallow water.” 


Yasker wit.—A “notion-seller” was offering Yankee clocks, 
finely varnished and gandilv and with a looking-glass 
front, to some one not remarkable for personal charms. ‘“ Why, it’s 


‘Beautiful, indeed! a look at it almost 


coloured, 


said the vender 
“Then, mister,” 


better buy one that ha'n't got no looking-g 


beautiful!” 
frightens me!” replied Jonathan, “ guess you'd 
lass !"’ 

Although the following witty story 


A NOTE HIGHER. Ss not new 


to the theatrical, it may be so to the readers of the musical world 
When Miss Paton was rehearsing the part of Polly, in the Beggars’ 
Opera, she said to Tom Dibbin, “I should like to sing this song, ‘ A 
miser thus a shilling sees,’ a note higher.”"—“ Then,” eaid the punster 


“you must say, ‘A miser thus a guinea sees !’”’ 





ANECDOTE OF THE LATE SIR EDMUND NAGLE.—When a young man, 
travelling in a post-chaise up Shooter's hill, a highwayman rode up, 
presented a pistol into the window, and demanded his money or life. 
Sir Edmund, then a very athletick man, seized the erm of the ruffian 
twisted the pistol from it, dragged him through the window, and, 
placing him beside him to keep him quiet, ordered the post-boy to 
drive on. The humble supplications of the highwayman were an- 
swered with, “ Be easy, boy, be easy, I wont't hurt ye.” Stull, the 
conscience-stricken robber kept pleading, tll, at length, the chaise 
reached the captain’s lodgings, when he hauled the fellow out of the 
coach, walked him up to the garret, and locked themselves in. He 
Now, sir, I neither mean to 

you a broth of a bating,’ 


then took off his own coat and said, * 
hang ve, nor hurt ye, but I'll just give 
which having accomplished, he opened the door, bade the robber be 
off, and the next time he stopped a coach, to rap at the window, and 
ask if Pat Nagle was inside, before he ventured to poke his pistol 
mito it. 

YANKEF INGENUITY.—A gentleman at Albany has invented a 
machine representing a female figure as large as life, sitting on a 
pedestal, holding in her hand en accordion, on which she performs 
several pieces of musick. The figure, it is said, so nearly resem- 
bles life, that the motion of the chest im the act of respiration is dis 
tinctly visible. She moves her head, fingers the keys of the instru- 
ment with her right hand, and draws and presses the bellows with 
h her foot and does many other 


also beats time wo 


The owner intends to take the machine to Eng 


her left: she 
wonderful things 
land for exhibition 
SPEECH OF A PROSECUTING ATTORNEY IN INDIANA.—“ Now, gentle 
Sut Pil first tell you one thing 
Ever since I have been prosecuting attorney, there is certain hig 
bugs of the law that has tried to r over me rough-shod ; but, 
thank heaven, I have risen triumphantly over the rights and liber 
yes, I rise indignantly above the jurisdiction of 
glory.” 
A merchant, 


men of the jury, this are a case 


ties of the law; 


civility, ina blaze of 


\ QUALIFICATION. who lately advertised for a clerk 


who could bear confinement, las been answered by one who has jain 
) 


seven years in 





Nassau and Ann-streets 
cases, mn advance. Al 
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